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Next month is June, the dairy 
month. From one end of the land 
to the other the story of milk and 
dairy products will be carried to 
the public. By magazine, 


news- 


paper, radio, public ceremony, 
store advertising, display posters 
and word of mouth the great mess- 
age will be broadcast. Led by the 
and 


American Association 


the National Dairy Council, state 


Dairy 


and local associations will give of 
their time, their energy, and their 


money to make June a real dairy 


month. 

For dealers, particularly, this vast 
promotional program is found 
money. All they have to do is 





pick it up and use it. 


NM. 
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There was, in a New England town, an energetic Yankee whose 
logic was at times subordinate to his shrewdness. Of a gentle spring 
day he purchased a pig for the sum of five dollars. During the summe 
he fed and cared for the pig. The animal grew fat and sassy under 
his ministration. Fall came and the entrepreneur determined to sell his pig. 
He found a buyer and parted with the creature receiving the sum of 
A neighbor heard of the transaction as New England 
“Ezra,” he observed, “Haow do you expect to make 
a dollar if you buy for five and sell for five. There’s no profit there.” 

“Well,” replied Ezra, “I had the use of the pig all summer.” 


five dollars. 


neighbors will. 








PATTERN FOR DISASTER 


OW LONG can a milk handle: 
H buy and process milk for 18 

cents a quart and sell it for 16 
cents? How long can he stay in busi- 
ness when his monthly statement 
shows a loss of anywhere from three 
thousand to three hundred thousand 
dollars? What happens to the market 
pool when handlers can no longer 
pay their bills? What happens to an 
industry when suspicion — replaces 
trust, when friend no longer speaks to 
friend, when bitterness is the fruit 
of labor? 


These are not idle questions. To 
the three hundred odd milk dealers 
in New York City’s great metropol- 
itan market, locked in the grim reality 
of a disastrous price war, the answers 


will spell out survival or bankruptcy. 


New York is not alone in its trav- 
ail. Other markets have been struck 
by war or have seen its shadow in 
the background — Dallas, Youngstown, 
San Francisco, Milwaukee. But in 
none of these other markets has the 
conflict over prices thundered with 
quite the devastation that it has on 
Manhattan Island. Since October 13, 
Black Thursday, it is reliably esti- 
mated that not one milk dealer in 
the city has made a profit. On the 


contrary, dealers have suffered such 


2 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


staggering losses that the continued 
operation of the Federal Marketing 
Order is threatened. Firms that have 
supplied milk to the sprawling me- 
tropolis for generations are drawing 
on their capital reserves in a desper- 


ate effort to ride out the storm. 


Wars, price wars included, do not 
just happen. Behind them there is 
always a history of events, control- 
lable and uncontrollable, that have 
built up to disaster. In the case of 
New York the events were largely 
controllable. The war did not need 
to take place. Undoubtedly price ad- 
justments were in order but it does 
not follow that they had to take the 


vicious course that developed. 


From Within and Without 


The events that produced the war 
in New York occurred both within 
and without the industry. A com- 
bination of political attacks, a series 
of unfortunate marketing practices, 
ample milk at cheap prices ex- 
ploded into a full fledged price con- 
flict. Although the spark that ignited 
the powder keg may be the work of 
specific individuals and specific firms, 
the ultimate responsibility for the cre- 


ation of an explosive situation belongs 


to the industry, the city, and the state 


and federal governments. 


On October 13, 1949 Sheffield 
Farms Company, a National Dairy 
Products Corporation subsidiary, cut 
the price of milk 1% to 2% cents a 
quart retail and 1 cent a quart whole- 
sale. In the seven months that have 
elapsed since that wild Thursday an- 
other 2 cent decline has taken place. 
This latter drop, however, was du 
to a reduction in the producer pric: 
and did not affect the dealer spread. 
In little over a year the price of home 
delivered milk has declined by 6 cents 
a quart. The wholesale price has 
gone from 21 cents for milk in glass 


to 16 cents on April 1 of this year. 


The Sheffield price cut threw the 
market into turmoil. Other dealers 
met the new prices and the war was 
on. The action was denounced as 
unfair competition. Requests were 
made to the State Commissioner ol 
Agriculture and Markets that the 
Sheffield license be revoked. Mr. 
Francis Elliott, President of the Farm 
Products Division of the Borden Com- 
pany, the distributing unit of that or- 
ganization in New York, declared, 
“although no economic justification 
for such reductions exists, the Borden 
Company will meet fully the competi- 
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tive prices.” None of these moves had 
anv effect. The Commissioner took 
no action and the hot resentment of 
the other dealers failed to make any 
apparent impression on Sheffield’s de- 
termination to press home the attack. 
Battle flags were flying all over the 
citv. The struggle developed devoid 
of any of the fine examples of high 
courage that give a patina of nobility 
to actions on the battlefield. It was 
dog eat dog and Devil take the 


hindmost. 


It is difficult to assess accurately 
the factors that brought Sheffield to 
the point where a price war was 
deemed the only course. While of- 
ficials of other milk concerns were 
willing to discuss the situation with 
a representative of the American Milk 
Review, Sheffield management, al- 
though cordial, would not enter into 
a review of its policies or of the con- 
ditions in the market. It follows, 
therefore, that, while this article en- 
deavors to present the story of the 
price war fairly and honestly, it is 
being done without benefit of the 
Sheffield point of view simply be- 
cause there was no point of view 


forthcoming from 57th Street. 


The New York market has several 
characteristics that make it unique. 
It is probably one of the most, if not 


the most, competitive market in the 


country. Some three hundred dealers, 
large and small, compete for the busi- 
ness. Dominating the market are the 
big three, Borden, Sheffield, and 
Dairymen’s League. The rest of the 
dealers are described as the “inde- 
pendents’. This distinction is carried 
into the market place through a 
peculiar price differentiation. The 
greater resources of the big firms have 
enabled them to advertise more ex- 
tensively than the independents. The 
result has been that there are on the 
New York market two prices of 
milk. Although physically the same 
as the milk of the independents, the 
milk of the two large national con- 
cerns is called “advertised brand”; the 
milk of the independents is listed as 
“unadvertised brand”. The unadver- 
tised brands have historically been 
sold for a half cent to a full cent less 


than the advertised brands. 


Consumers Highly Organized 


New York City is also a market in 
which the consumers are highly con- 
scious of price. Well organized and 
powerful consumer groups _ exist. 
These consumer groups are very 
vocal and swing more than a little 
weight in political circles. Labor is 
likewise highly organized in the city. 
Both as a problem in the milk in- 
dustry itself and as a focal point of 


consumer thinking outside of the in- 


dustry the unions exercise consider- 
able power. Finally there are the 
governments, city, state, and federal 
that have made the New York market 
about as tightly regulated a market 
as one will find in all this broad land 
of the free and the brave. 


Still another factor that must be 
borne in mind is the large volume of 
milk that is sold through the stores, 
particularly the chains, whose pricing 
policies set the pattern for the entire 
retail market. Indeed the real strug- 
gle is for this channel of distribution 
which accounts for 70 per cent of 
the milk sold in New York City. It 
is primarily homogenized milk sold 
in paper containers. 

The background picture, then, is 
a highly competitive market dom- 
inated by two large national concerns 
and a powerful cooperative, whose 
fluid milk sales labored under the 
handicap of a historical differential 
that ostensibly was made up by supe- 
rior advertising. This competitive mar- 
ket was further complicated by well 
organized and strong consumer and 
labor groups plus the political pres- 
sure common to most markets al- 
though pressure in New York has 
been brought to a finer edge than in 
most cases. Milk is definitely a pol- 
itical issue in the city. 

Since 1943 Sheffield has not gotten 
many of the breaks. There is little 


MILK PRICES IN NEW YORK FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MARCH 1950 


Since this chart was made up prices have declined another half cent. 


Still another half cent drop to producers is due in June. 


Presumably the drop will be reflected in a half cent reduction in consumer prices. 
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The major portion of milk consumed in New York, estimated to be 70 per cent of the total 


fluid milk used, is sold through stores. 


This chart shows the price differential between 


store and delivered prices. 


doubt that the introduction of every 
other day delivery and the freezing 
of volume under Food Distribution 
Order 79 in 1943 really hurt. When 
every other day delivery was first in- 
troduced in New York early in 1943 
it was looked on with marked distaste 
by routemen. The routemen, strongly 
the 


in some cases with strikes. The strikes 


unionized, resisted new system, 
did not last very long but Sheffield 
suffered a longer period of disturb- 
once than other dealers. Their men 
were out for a week. As a result of 
these disturbances Sheffield lost some 
business. Shortly thereafter, and be- 
fore the Company could make up the 
lost ground, volume was frozen by 


F.D.O. 79 1943. This 
order prevailed until August of 1945. 


as of June 


It meant that during the war years 
Sheffield had to operate on a reduced 


volume. 


The post war period opened with 
The 


ducers remained high and climbed 


sagging prices. price to pro- 
higher but the competition for the 


Many 


who, 


consumer market sharpened. 
of the 
through closer supervision of their op- 
better 
performance from labor, attempted to 


independent dealers, 


erations were able to get a 
increase their volume by widening the 
difference between the price of adver- 


And, 


impossible to 


tised and unadvertised brands. 
although _ practically 


prove, there were hidden rebates, 
kick-backs, street corner deals and sim- 
ilar unsavory practices that gnawed 
relentlessly at the volume of the big 


three. 


Salt was rubbed into the growing 
1948 Mayor 
O'Dwyer ordered the city’s Commis- 


sore when, on June 17, 


sioner of Investigations to delve into 
the pricing practices in the New York 
milk industry. The ensuing probe, 


as Our newspaper! brethren are wont 


to label such a venture, was a superb 


example of political demagogy. The 
accusations were headlined, the de- 
nials and refutations were not. The 


milk companies were accused of con- 
spiring to fix prices and were char- 
as growing fat on_ profits 
the 


nourished babes. 


acterized 
stolen from mouths of under- 
The Commissioner 
announced with a flourish that he was 
turning his records over to the De- 
partment of Justice and hinted darkly 
at a Federal investigation. The Justice 
people failed to respond to the alarm 
but that 


made the front page. 


matter, the action 
How little the 


investigation was concerned with the 


did not 


truth came to light when an exhaus- 


tive investigation of the profits of 


six leading milk companies in New 


Spencer of Cornell University, show. 
ing dealer profits to be on quarter 
of a cent per quart, was rejected by 
the Commissioner on the grounds that 
it was financed by the dealers and 
“You don’t bite the hand that feeds 
you”. It was even proposed that Dy 
Spencer be investigated as a tool of 
“the milk trust”. When, a few months 
later, the New York State Temporary 
Commission on Agriculture published 
a report of its investigations of the 
New York market and found the ayer. 
age profit to be two tenths of a cent a 
quart, completely backing up the 
Spencer report, the political reaction 


was “whitewash”. 


This did not help the milk business 
in New York and it did not help Shef- 
field’s volume. The investigation has 
since died down in favor of a sortie 
into the field of theater ticket specu- 
but 


along 


and_ bread, while it 


Sheffield, 


rest of the industry, was doing its 


lation was 


stewing with the 
best to combat it. The organized con- 
sumer groups were hard at work. One 
of their tricks was to mail out a batch 
of postal cards to milk companies 
criticizing their prices in the light of 
the 


ically they came from individual cus- 


newspaper headlines. Theoret- 
tomers but the similarity of the hand- 


writing cast some doubt on_ their 


authenticity. 


As 1949 rolled into place the New 
York market was in a precarious posi- 
The differential 


advertised and 


tion. between the 


unadvertised brands, 
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The price differential between milk sold in stores and that delivered retail has attracted 
a steadily wider clientele. Chart shows the evolution of this phase of distribution in the city. 
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When you get performance like this from 
a milk filler you just know you’ve bought 
the finest machine on the market. And 
this is not an isolated instance. It is typ- 
ical of the trouble-free performance Cemac 
Fillers are giving in dairy plants through- 
out the nation. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL CO. 
Machine Sales Division ®* BALTIMORE 3, MD. 





Sincerely yours 
> 
HARMONY Datpy 


Sf 


RL ; : 
. Pres, 
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Cemac Filler in Harmony Dairy Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Before you buy any milk filler, you owe it to 
yourself to see Cemac in actual operation. Com- 
pare its features and performance with any or 
all of the others. You'll soon see why it pays to 
have a Cemac in your bottling room. 








Built in three sizes 


VACUUM MILK FILLER | cmaci0 


CEMAC 14 


The Greatest Voyfoumer of theme all | cemac 28 
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ting, had grown wider. Producer 
prices held too high too long had 
attracted an increased volume of milk. 
At the same time the competition 
from other foods had cut into con- 
sumption. The market was in need 
of an adjustment of the differential 
between advertised and unadvertised 
brands as well as a lower producer 
price. There was, however, no reason 
for the adjustment to take the violent 
form that it did. 


Meanwhile upheavals took place 
at Sheffield. F. J. Andre, President 
of Sheffield Farms, was replaced by 
Raymond Wise. Mr. Wise lost little 
time in trimming away some of 
the fat that had accumulated at 57th 
Street. The staff was drastically cut. 
There still remained, however, that 
problem of volume. 


Price Cut in Jersey 


One can only speculate on the con- 
ferences and councils that were held 
by the Sheffield high command as 
they wrestled with the question. The 
ultimate result of their thinking is a 
matter of record. On May 23, 1949 
Sheffield cut the price of milk in its 
New Jersey operation by a full three 
cents a quart. Seldom had Governor 
Driscoll’s domain seen such a mount- 
ing of chargers and sounding of 
alarums. The pressure was on. After 
a day or two of frenzied conferences 
and under the threat of losing their 
New Jersey license, Sheffield _ re- 
scinded 2 cents of the price cut and 
that market returned to an uneasy 
peace. 


Across the Hudson River, however, 
the pot was getting ready to boil. On 
October 13 it boiled over when a 
Sheffield advertisement announcing 
the price cut appeared in the news- 
papers. The announcement gave as 
a reason for the price cuts increased 
efficiency of plant operation. “We 
are drastically reducing operating 
costs,” the ad said. Since that time 
the war has gone on unchecked. All 
attempts at settlement have failed. 
Although efforts to find a way out of 
the morass are still going on there 
appears to be no immediate prospect 
of a_ solution. 


A major difficulty in working out 
any settlement has been the tendency 
of Sheffield to isolate itself from the 


trade. The company has withdrawn 
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from the trade associations and has, 
to all intents and purposes, severed 
communication lines with the rest of 
the industry. 


The situation is acute. After seven 
months of steady losses there are deal- 
ers who are reported to be approach- 
ing the end of their resources. Some 
of them, seeing the handwriting on 
the wall, are trying to sell out, with 
scant success. As one dealer put it, 
“We don’t want to buy another milk 
business just to increase the amount 
of money we're already losing.” The 
point at which dealers can no longer 
pay their bills is not far away. When 
this point is reached the market ad- 
ministrator can sue in order to collect 


for the pool but it was discovered 


long ago that it is impossible to get 
blood out of a turnip. When this 
stage is reached the break down of 
the Federal Order will be inevitable. 


Producers are already feeling the 
hot breath of the war. Premiums 
have been eliminated and _ the 
handling charges that the co-ops 
formerly received for the operation 
of their country plants have been 
drastically reduced. In many cases 
the co-ops are not able to return the 
blend price to their patrons. At first 
producers looked on the war as 4 
handler’s device to force prices down. 
As the war has roared along with no 
prospect of settlement they have come 
to realize its true significance. An edi- 
torial in the Producers’ Guide, a milk 
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The time is right— GREEN SPOT’S quality 


: | is right. This is why you should distribute 





GREEN SPOT now. Remember, it's repeat 
sales that make GREEN SPOT your vol- 


ume and profit builder. 


GREEN SPOT INC., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 











producers’ newspaper published each 
month in Syracuse, New York is in- 
dicative of this thinking. 


“New York State’s milk industry is 


face to face with a most critical 


situation. 


“This is due to two things, first, 
the unprecedented flow of milk, and, 
second, the retail price war being 
waged in New York City. 
that 
they are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to find a market for their milk 
at almost any price. Handling charges, 
in most 


“Producers are suffering in 


cases, have gone out the 


window. 


“Handlers are suffering, because in 
many cases where they have contracts 
with cooperatives they are forced to 
buy milk at more than they can sell 
it. When these contracts expire they, 
naturally, refuse to renew them at 
the old figure. Often they refuse to 
buy at all. When they do agree to 
take the milk invariably it is at a 
lower price. 

..+ The outlook is serious. 

“It calls for quick and decisive 
action on the part of the Federal 
authorities before milk starts running 
down the ditches and sewers. 


“And unless something is done that 
is exactly what is going to happen.” 


Just how close the dealers are to 


the breaking point nobody really 
knows but the straws in the wind are 


the size of broomsticks. 


which 
The 


There are several ways in 


the war might be terminated. 


8 


may say so. 


most obvious way is simply for deal- 
ers to come to their senses and stop 
cutting prices. This appears very un- 
likely largely because the marketing 
practices, which were to a degree the 
cause of the trouble, cannot be effec- 
tively shackled in the present atmos- 
phere without some sort of an agree- 
ment. The agreement would probably 
be considered price fixing by the anti- 
trust lawyers. For example, a drop 
in the producer price took place the 
first of this 
scheduled for June. It would be per- 


month and another is 
fectly feasible to hold retail prices at 
their present levels and let the drop 
in producer prices take care of the 
under- 


retail price cuts. Producers 


stand the situation and would go 
along with it. Consumers would not 
be stirred up because there would be 
no price increase. Yet for the plan to 
work all parties would have to be 
aware of the arrangement and respect 
it. How 


landing everybody in jail for price 


it could be done without 


fixing is the question. 


Price Fixing Possibilities 
Other 


volve governmental intervention. The 


avenues of settlement in- 
Commissioner of Agriculture of New 
York State has authority under the 
Milk Control Law to prevent unfair 
and destructive competition by revok+ 
ing the licenses of dealers who in- 
So far the 
Commissioner has not seen fit to exer- 


dulge in such practices. 


cise this power. 
In fairness to the Commissioner the 
political dynamite of the issue must 


be emphasized. Any act on his part 


New York is not the only place under the sun 
to enjoy the stimulus of a good old-fashioned price 
war. In Milwaukee a red-hot free-for-all has knocked 
the price down 2 cents below the 49 cents a gallen 
shown in this picture. This particular war, happily, 
appears to have burned itself out. 
one while it lasted. Price is up to 50 cents a gallon 
for milk that is not delivered. 


Not a very smart way to run a railroad, if we 





It was a rough 








that prevents a decline in prices to 
say nothing of bringing about an in- 
crease is certain to stir the wrath of 
strong elements in the government. 
After all it is the consumers who have 
the votes. 


Under the original New York State 
Milk Control Law the Commissioner 
could fix resale prices. There is some 
agitation to have that portion of the 
law reinstated. There does not ap- 
pear to be much likelihood that this 


will be done, however. 

Both the Marketing 
Agreement of 1937 and the Federal 
offer 
sible solutions. The Marketing Agree- 


Agricultural 


Trade Commission some pos- 
ment provides that orders issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture may pro- 
hibit unfair methods of competition 
and unfair trade practices. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has the well 
defined responsibility of maintaining 
free and fair competition and is given 
police powers in order to enable it 
to discharge its duties. 


All of these approaches to the prob- 
lem have some merit. At the same 


time all of them have such serious 


defects that as practical solutions 


they are not very promising. The 
great difficulty in attempting to en- 
list the aid of government agencies 
in settling the dispute is the fact that 
the government is not particularly 
interested in bringing about a settle- 
The City administration, for 
example, is delighted with the price 
Milk 
have come down, for which the city 
(Please turn to Page 54) 


ment. 


war. prices to the consumer 
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PYRAMID PROFITS 
WITH [lal D) SAVINGS 





and 
here’s how ) Savings and more savings 


} Save labor and speed up operation with the L-P z Wash water kept clean continuously by L-P pa- 
long lasting conveyors. tented skimmer. 

9 Eliminate losses, reweighing of milk and inaccu- g Booster Pump maintains constant water pressure 
rate sampling by using L-P Blenderizing Weigh for sterile rinse — All cans sterilized with water 
Can. 220°-230° F. 

3 Increase speed and accuracy of sampling with 9 Cans delivered dry with 250°-270° F. filtered air. 


the L-P Vacuum Sampler. 

Bottom of cans washed outside of machine, 
thereby preventing pollution of water used for 
washing, rinsing and sterilizing the cans. 


4 The Sanitary Extension on Washer increases 10 
profits by saving milk otherwise lost. 


5 The L-P Conservation Can Washer cuts steam and 
water costs as much as 50%. 


6 Detergent cost reduced to a minimum by auto- 
matic can operated sight feed. 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON COMPANY 


2459 W, 48TH ST. CHICAGO 32, Tit. - 152 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 




















An L-P field engineer will gladly show you how material savings can be made in your plant operation. 
Write for details on any L-P equipment listed below: 


CAN WASHERS . CASE WASHERS - MIKRO-SAN CLEANERS . CONVEYORS - BLENDERIZING WEIGH CANS ~ RECEIVING TANKS - SAMPLERS 
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Monopoly In The East 


By ROLAND W. BARTLETT 


University of Illinois 


Roland W. Bartlett is Professor of Agricultural Economics at the 
University of Illinois. A native Vermonter, he came to Illinois by way 
of Cornell and Pennsylvania State College. At Illinois he has built up 
a reputation as a sound thinker on milk marketing and labor problems. 
He has served on numerous committees and boards concerned with 


milk pricing in the middle west. 


In this article he discusses a question that has caused increasing 
uneasiness in the west. Eight federally regulated markets in the east 
is not a good situation, Professor 
Bartlett says. He suggests two alternatives. 


have monopoly Class I prices. 


How does present per capita con- 
sumption of milk compare with 
minimum amounts recommended 
for an adequate diet? 


Nutritionists recommend one quart 
of milk a day for children and one 
pint a day for adults as being neces- 
sary for an adequate diet. Based 
upon distribution of population in 
1940, this would amount to a weighted 
average of 1.3 pints daily per person 
or nearly double the amount of milk 
actually being consumed. 


What effect do prices of milk have 
upon per capita sales? 

Studies of changes in per capita 
consumption of market milk show 
that people drink more milk when it 
is low-priced than when it is expensive. 

Estimated per capita consumption 
of milk (and cream) in the United 
States increased 26 percent from 1940 
to 1945.’ This remarkable increase in 
sales may be attributed primarily to a 
sharp increase in consumers’ income; 
low prices to consumers; and shortage 


of competing products. 
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Between 1945 and 1949, per capita 
milk (and cream) sales fell 15 percent. 
This resulted principally from sharp 
increases in consumer prices, and an 
abundance of competing products 
such as autos, houses, and _ refrig- 
erators. 

A survey of 4,508 retail food stores 
in New York City in June, 1948 by 
C. J. Blanford, (Cornell University) 
showed that:’ 


“Store sales of milk per family were 
greatest in the low income areas of 
the city... The obvious reason is that 
families with lower incomes show a 
tendency to purchase milk at the store 
to save on price... 

“In general, the stores serving fam- 
ilies in low income areas sold fresh 
milk at lower prices than those in the 
medium and high income areas... 


“It was found also when groups of 


AMR ©8526 | 








ROLAND W. BARTLETT 


stores in different areas were com- 
pared that sales were greatest in areas 
where selling prices were lowest .. .” 
For many years New York City had 
the highest or near to the highest per 
capita sales of any city in the country. 
High sales in this city can be attrib- 
uted, to a considerable degree, to the 
large volume of high quality milk sold 
at low prices through stores. 
What is the federal order program? 
The federal order program operates 
under the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreements Act of 1937, specific pro- 
visions of which have been upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
principal functions of the order pro- 
gram are: (1) To determine prices to 
producers and dealers which will in- 
sure consumers an adequate supply of 
milk. Such prices to be based upon 
facts presented at a public hearing of 
producers, dealers, and others inter- 
ested; (2) To check the accuracy of 
dealers’ reports so as to insure equity 
to farmers and equity to dealers; and 
(3) To provide information which can 
be used as a basis of market policies. 


What has the federal order pro- 
gram accomplished? 


During World War I there was an 
epidemic of milk strikes throughout 
the country accompanied by physical 
violence, dumping of milk, and much 
bitterness between milk dealers and 
dairy farmers over the question of 
pricing milk. In sharp contrast, dur- 
ing and after World War II most mar- 
kets had no strikes, and for the most 
part, producers and dealers worked 
together well. Why this difference? 


This difference can be attributed to: 
First, to the nation wide acceptance 


Ilinois Farm Economics, May and June, 1948. 
Pp. 665 to 668. 
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' —- = eee of other Cherry-Burrell Branch or Associate Distributor can act as 
Pia oar af cals dimen “Ge your supplies warehouse. He offers you the convenience 


in need of supplies—Call of fresh, high quality supplies always as close as your 
Cherry-Burrell. 
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2rO- phone — you can save the time and money you may now 
ee . = be wasting in carrying large inventories or ordering in 

‘a i small lots. 

out WASHING POWDERS * STEAM AND WA- Ask your Cherry-Burrell representative about the many 

sical Hs TER HOSE * MILK AND ICE CREAM CANS | other advantages of buying in quantity. He can show you 


uch how much you'll save by establishing standing orders, 
* BOTTLE CAPS * ALUMINUM LADDERS * j ; 
and and you'll be pleased as well by the prompt service and 


1 of high quality of the supplies you'll get from him. 
dur- DISCS AND CLOTHS * CASE TRUCKS » 


SAFETY BOOTS * DAIRY PAINTS * FILTER 4 
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nar- CASES * BRUSHES * SANITARY GASKETS 
nost ° . 
ne LABORATORY GLASSWARE * OILS AND CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION. 
re GREASES * BOTTLES * ROUTE BOOKS General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

AND STATIONERY ‘ Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
| to: i FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
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High prices in eastern markets plus increased competition from 

other foods have resulted in lost markets and increased produc- 

tion. In the three major markets a fluid surplus of 34 of a billion 

quarts has developed. This, says Professor Bartlett, is one of 
the cost of monopoly. 


of collective bargaining between dairy 
farmers and milk dealers; second, to 
the operation of federal milk orders in 
which milk prices were geared to 
change automatically with changes in 
prices of manufactured dairy products; 
and third, to a 14 year period of ris- 
ing prices. 

Manufactured milk prices have de- 
clined since August, 1948. In 27 of 
the 35 federal order markets, pro- 
ducers have accepted declines in Class 
I prices in much the same way that 
dealers accepted price increases dur- 
ing war and post-war years. In 8 fed- 
eral order markets, producer groups 
Class I 


prices, and the government has ac- 


have resisted decreases in 


ceded to this by suspending formulas 
geared to manufacturing prices or ac- 
cepted some formula whose basic fac- 
tors, such as department store sales 
and the wholesale price level, which 
have little or no relationship to 
changes in prices of manufactured 
dairy products. 


Are present prices paid for Class | 
milk in federal order markets in 
line with manufacturing prices paid 
for milk? 

In 27 of the 35 federal order mar- 
kets, Class I prices are reasonably in 
line with prices paid for milk manu- 
factured. Government fixing of Class I 
prices at a monopoly level in 8 markets 
including New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, has created a situation which 
is becoming progressively worse, and 
is resulting in lower per'capita sales of 
milk, increases in the number of pro- 
ducers, and increasingly large volumes 
of milk going into manufactured uses 
in these eastern markets. 

In February 1950, the Class I price 
for 3.5 percent milk in the 27 federal 
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INCREASED 











NEW YORK 





438 MILLION QTS. 
PRODUCTION 


300 MILLION QTS. 
LOST SALES 






HEAVY SURPLUS- 
LOWER BLEND 
PRICE 








From 1922-1944 the Class | price in three principal eastern 
markets was distinctly higher than the average price in nine 
mid-western markets. 
prices which found New York 4.2 cents, Boston 3.8 cents and 


Not shown on the chart are the 1949 


Philadelphia 2.8 cents over the mid-western average. 


order markets averaged 8.5 cents per 
quart, or 2.2 cents above the mid- 
western condensery price of 6.3 cents 
per quart. In the 8 other federal order 
markets, the February, 1950 Class I 
price averaged 11.6, or 5.3 cents per 
quart above the midwestern condens- 
ery price. 

From 1929-1944, the Class I price 
in New York averaged 2.2 cents per 
quart higher than the Class I price in 
nine mid-western markets,’ in Phila- 
delphia 1.4 cents higher, and in Boston 
2.0 cents per quart higher. 

In 1949, the Class I price in New 
York averaged 4.2 cents per quart 
higher than prices in the nine mid- 
western markets, or 2 cents per quart 
higher than from 1929 to 1944. Phil- 
adelphia’s Class I price in 1949 aver- 
aged 2.8 cents above the midwestern 
average, or 1.4 cents per quart higher 
1929 to 1944. 
Class I price in 1949 averaged 3.8 
higher than the 


than from Boston’s 


cents midwestern 
Class I price, or 1.8 cents higher than 
from 1929 to 1944. 

In what are normally the three 
shortage months, October, November, 
and December, total production in 
1949 in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston was 79 percent more than the 
volume of milk used for Class I sales 
in these markets. For the twelve 
months in 1949, the total production 
in these three markets was nearly 
double (98% more) than the milk used 


in Class I sales. 


What do we mean by a “monop- 
oly” price? 

In this discussion it is assumed that 
monopoly exists only when the Class 
I price of milk is raised above its real 
value, or the price it would bring 
under effective competition. 


What affect have monopoly Class | 
prices in eastern markets had upon 
per capita sales of milk, and health 
and diet of consumers in eastern 
markets? 


Exaction of monopoly Class I prices 
in eastern markets has been one factor 
causing lower per capita sales of milk. 
Lower sales, for some 20,000,000 con- 
sumers in these areas, have widened 
still further the gap between actual 
sales and the 1.3 pints daily recom- 
mended by nutritionists as necessary 
for an adequate diet. Changes in per 
capita sales of milk in three cities 
were: 


(Pint Net 
daily) decrease 
1945 
1940 1945 1948 to 1948 
New York 75 92 82 11 
Philadelphia 70 80 73 9 
Boston ; 


p 14 
In 1949, per capita sales in thes« 
three markets averaged slightly less 


than in 1948. 


What effect have monopoly Class | 
prices in eastern markets had upon 
milk prices paid to midwestern 
dairymen? 

If per capita sales in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston had been 
maintained at the 1945 level, sales in 
1949 would have 


been around 300,000,000 quarts annu- 


these markets in 


ally higher than they actually were. 
Monopoly Class I prices in these mar- 
kets likewise resulted in an increase in 
production — of 138,000,000 
quarts of milk from 1947 to 1949. 
While not large in the national pic- 


some 


ture, the combined effect of lower 
sales, higher production, and loss of 
eastern markets formerly supplied by 
These markets were Chicago, Cleveland, St. 
Lovis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, 


Louisville, Cincinnati, Davenport, Rock Island, 
Moline, and Ft. Wayne. 


“Data from U.S.D.A. Report, October, 1948. 
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RATE OF KILL—FIVE COMMERCIAL 
CHLORINE SANITIZERS* 
BACTERIA M. PYOGENES (VAR. AUREUS) 
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LoBox- 21 










% KILL-15 SECONDS CONTACT TIME 


BACTERIA €. COLI 






LoBax- 21 








by 
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means higher 
quality, more 
profitable 
incoming milk 
for dairy plants 


Yes, Mr. Dairy Plant Operator, that’s exactly what 
Mathieson’s great new product LoBax-21 can mean 





% KILL - 15 SECONDS CONTACT TIME 


*The killing power of all bactericides depends on solution strength and time of con- 
tact. Because most normal strength chlorine rinse solutions (100 ppm) kill quickly, 





it is y to use ly dilute solutions to ‘‘slow up"’ reactions in order to 
scientifically compare rates of kill. Minimum time for accurately counting bacteria 
is 15 seconds. 

The above chart shows that LoBax-21 is the fastest killer. During normal rinsing 
operations, solutions often contact some areas of containers for only a fraction of 
the desired contact time. Therefore, the best bactericide is the one that kills the 
fastest — LoBax-21. 


improved penetrating chlorine bactericide that out- 
kills them all. 


SERVING 


May, 1950 


to you. When you help your producers to sanitize 
more effectively with LoBax-21 you’re helping your- 
self to a steadier, more profitable supply of lower 
count, higher quality milk. 

LoBax-21 combines a penetrating wetting agent 
with the bacteria-killing properties of chlorine— 
assures quick penetrating action and a fast, com- 
plete kill. It is easy, economical and absolutely safe 
to use—kills bacteria faster than any other com- 
mercial bactericide—leaves no lime deposits—no 
off-odors. 

Strengthen your position. Boost your volume of 
higher quality incoming milk. Increase your profits. 
Stock, use, recommend and sell LoBax-21, the new 


INDUSTRY, 


Sample packages designed for can tagging by 
milk plants, descriptive folders, literature, order 
cards, follow-up advertising are all available. Write 
today for full information. Mathieson Chemical Cor- 
poration, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 












AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 








midwestern producers, undoubtedly 
resulted in some lowering of the prices 
received for manufacturing milk in the 


mid-west. 


Are monopoly prices for Class | 
milk to the long-time interest of 
dairy farmers in the areas where 
such prices are being charged? 


Definitely no. Class |] 


prices result in loss of sales to con 


Monopoly 


sumers, increased production of old 
producers, the addition of new  pro- 
ducers on the market, increasingly 
blend 
prices to producers. In December, 


1949, the New York market had 4,216 


more producers than a year earlie: 


heavy surpluses, and lowe 


and the average daily production per 
farmer was 31 pounds, or 11 percent, 
higher than a year earlier. Since New 


York’s per capita sales of milk in 


1949 were slightly under those a year 


earlier, and 11 percent less than in 
1945, increased production was forced 
into low-priced uses and thereby low- 


ered the blend price. 


Should dealers’ gross 
margins be lowered? 


handling 


Earlier studies and a study just re- 
leased at the University of Illinois 
entitled “Measuring the Efficiency of 
Milk Plant Operations,” indicate that 
dealers’ gross handling margins can be 
lowered in the majority of markets in 
the United States as much as two to 
three cents per quart if all markets 
were to operate as efficiently as a few 
markets are now operating. In 1949, 
the dealers’ gross handling margins for 
receiving, processing, bottling, selling 
and delivery of milk through stores in 
Washington, D. C. averaged 5.05 cents 
per quart, compared with an average 
of 8.01 cents in 24 large cities. 


The Champaign-Urbana, Illinois 
market is another example. In March, 
1948, the price for store sales of milk 
was reduced from 20 to 18 cents per 
quart. In 1949 the price was again 
reduced to 35 cents for two quarts o1 
17% cents per quart. Store sales in- 
creased rapidly. Sales at one group of 
10 stores increased from an average of 
20 quarts to 400 quarts daily per 
store. Per capita sales in the market 
in 1948 were 4 percent higher, and in 
1949, 8 percent higher than in 1947. 
Price reductions were made _ possible 
by large volume operations at the milk 
plant, large volume per route and 
large volume per store. 
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Approximately eight out of 
ten Denverites who receive de- 
livered milk at their doors have 
been trading with the same dairy 
for a year or more, according to 
a citywide survey recently com- 
pleted by University of Denver 


marketing research students. 


This staunch buyer loyalty 
was furthr substantiated by the 
fact that four out of ten of those 
polled said they had been tak- 
ing milk from the same concern 


for five years or over. 
The fresh milk survey was 
John 


Epperson, an instructor in the 
Distribution Division of the Den- 


under the direction of 


ver University college of busi- 
ness administration. The quota- 
type sample used consisted of 
1,347 


proper and excluding suburban 


cases done in Denver 


areas. 


Of all families polled, slightly 
more than half said they had 
milk delivered to the home. The 
remainder either purchased milk 
from other sources or said they 
used no milk at all. 


More than half of those per- 
sons not receiving fresh milk 
gave as reasons that it was in- 


convenient to do so, that they 





Denver Customers Stay Put 


didn’t use enough to warrant a 
home delivery, or that it was 
cheaper to buy milk elsewhere. 


Of all persons polled, about 
half knew the price of a quart 
of delivered milk. The remain- 
der weren't sure or were unable 


to Say. 


The type of milk containe: 
preferred varied considerably be- 
tween delivery and non-delivery 
buyers. About half of the deliv- 
ery clients said they preferred 
to receive their milk in square 
bottles. The remaining delivery 
clients were about equally di- 
vided in their preferences for 
round bottles, bottles without 
preference as to shape, and 
paper containers. 

Non-delivery milk buyers, on 
the other hand, preferred paper 
containers by about four in ten 
Other non-delivery clients ex 
pressed preferences for the othe: 
categories in approximately 
equal proportions. 

Nearly half the buyers of de- 
livered milk felt it was quite 
important for the milk man to 
arrive at approximately the same 
time for each delivery. Slightly 
over half said this was only 
fairly important or not important 
at all. 








Should the federal government can- 
cel all federal milk orders as rec- 
ommended by some dairy leaders 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin? 


Definitely no. Since 27 of the 35 
federal order markets have Class | 
prices reasonably in line with prices 
of manufactured milk, such a_ policy 
would be decidedly against the best 
interests of consumers, producers, and 
dealers. 


What would you recommend as a 
means of clearing up the present 
unhealthy condition in the 8 federal 
order markets which have monop- 
oly Class | prices? 


In view of public interest in main- 
taining and expanding per capita sales 


of milk, and the good results from 


the federal order program which have 
been attained in the 27 markets, | 


would recommend: 


(a) That steps be taken in each of 
the 8 federal order markets, in- 
cluding New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, to lower their Class 
I prices so that they are more 
nearly in line with their historic 
relationship with manufactured 
milk; or 


(b) That the federal order in each 
of these 8 markets be cancelled, 
and that through collective bar- 
gaining between farmers and 

dealers, Class I prices be ad- 

justed to a competitive level 
with prices paid for manutac- 


turing milk. 
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FOR A BETTER PRODUCT... 
BD CLEANLINESS 
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Sterile conditions always prevail in Buflovak Stain- 
less Steel Evaporators. The smooth polished sur- 
faces retard and, in some cases, actually eliminate 
coating. The frequency of cleaning is greatly 
reduced and when cleaning becomes necessary, it 
is extremely easy. All parts of the evaporator are 
readily accessible. The entire heating surface can 
be thoroughly cleaned without entering the evapo- 
rator. There are no nooks, corners or crevices 
where material can lodge . . . no coils, no hard-to- 
get-at places. The entire unit can be sterilized 
with live steam. For immaculate cleanliness so vital 
to a quality product . . . for unprecedented pro- 
duction economies . . . for unparalleled evaporating 
performance — there's only one choice — the 
Buflovak Stainless Steel Evaporator. (Left) . . . Shows complete accessibility to the heating surface 
ve when hinged cover is swung back. (Right) . .. All heating 





surfaces can be conveniently cleaned without entering evaporator. 


EVAPORATORS 


Write for Bulletins 343 and 344 





.d @ Available in a wide range of @ Affords as high as 67% saving in steam ... an 80% saving in cooling @ Recovers more then 
sizes and styles .. . single and water when equipped with Vapor Milk Heaters. Vapor Milk Heaters can be 99.9+%, of solids. 
multiple effects. furnished with new equipment or fitted into existing installations. 


; " Saflovak BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


id OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 


. ROLLER DRYER 


drys shiuiiiit, whale allt tak aeth. ca 1627 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
el sour buttermilk. Profits increase through 
top product quality, low production costs 295 Madison Ave., New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 4 
C- ond large capacity. 
2217 Olive St., St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
- May, 1950 15 
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QUESTION NO. 1 — We are in need 
of a good receipt book which the 
driver-salesman shall use when 
making his collections or cash sales. 
We're planning to use consecutively 
numbered double slip books issued 
in blocks to each salesman who 
would then be responsible for turn- 
ing in his copies daily. Our purpose 
is to try to eliminate cash holdouts. 
What do you think? Can you tell me 
where I might obtain samples? 


ANSWER NO. 1 We have no 
standard form of receipt book, but 
you can probably obtain samples from 
your printer or stationer and from the 
various dairy equipment manufactur- 
ers. If I correctly understand your 
problem, you want a book or form 
of some kind that will serve to 
eliminate cash holdouts by drivers. 
Unfortunately, there is no receipt book 
to my knowledge that will do the 
trick if the driver wants to hold out 
cash, no matter how well it may be 
designed. The way to solve the prob- 
lem is either to (1) run a tape of 
collections as shown by the driver's 
book daily and compare it with col- 
lections turned in or (2) “pull” the 
book at regular, preferably weekly, 
intervals. If cash has been held out, 
the pulled book will show a shortage. 
Of course, a driver can collect money 
and not enter it as a credit to a cus- 
tomer or to cash sales. But the shortage 
will be revealed when your route 
jumper or foreman makes collections 
(which must be done at periodic inter- 
vals as a check on driver salesmen). 
Many dairies make a practice of send- 


ing out bills to all customers whose 
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Jim Kluger, specialist in 
dairy accounting, conducts 
his exclusive column in the 
“American Milk Review” each 
month. If you have an ac- 
counting problem or simply 
an accounting question write 
to Mr. Kluger at Kapleau, 
Kluger & Company, 1414 
South Penn Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He'll do his best to 
give you the straight dope. 











accounts show an unpaid balance at 
month’s end. The theory is a customer 
will call or write in if billed for a pay- 
ment previously collected by a driver 
but not entered in his book, and most 
customers will. Many of the larger 
dairies have installed a microfilm de- 
vice, such as Recordak. They photo- 
graph all route book sheets each 
month, mail the route book sheets to 
customers, retain the microfilm fon 
their internal record. This is an excel- 
lent plan as it does away with the 
tedium of preparing bills, but it is a 
costly device and can be used eco- 
nomically only where a dairy has a 


large volume. 


Your plan of using consecutively 
numbered slips will work only if the 
driver makes out a slip for each collec- 
tion or cash sale. Your customers pre- 
sumably would have to cooperate in 
insisting on a receipt, which most of 
them won't do. In fact, the simplified 
route books used by most milk dealers 
are designed to do away with receipts 


for customers. Secondly, you will, by 








insisting on receipts, add an extra 
bookkeeping chore onto the driver 
which he won't like and which is not 
necessary. Thirdly, the driver can 
easily get around writing up the re- 
ceipt, or writing it up incorrectly if 
he wishes. The only real control you 
can get is by one of or a combination 
of the means I’ve outlined above. The 
control would, of course, have to be 
predicated on the use of a daily load 
sheet on which each driver would be 
charged daily for the full value of his 
load, and credited with returns, sam- 
ples, and cash turned in, ete., which 
I presume you, in common with most 


milk dealers, already use. 


QUESTION NO. 2—I operate a dairy 
with a volume of about $225.000 per 
year. Each month I have prepared 
for me, by my bookkeeper, financial 
statements which show me my re- 
sults. I feel, however, that I'm not 
getting out of them all the informa- 
tion put into them. Can you give 
me any help on how I can better 
interpret my statements? 


ANSWER NO. 2 Your question 
points up a handicap under which 
many, many people try to operate, that 
is, properly analyzing and interpreting 
financial statements. To answer the 
question in a short column of this type 
is somewhat like trying to give a one 
paragraph summary of the Einstein 
theory, but I'll try to give you some- 
thing to point at. First, you probably 
have prepared for you a Balance Sheet, 
which shows you your financial posi- 


tion at a given date, and a Profit and 


(Please turn to Page 51) 
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BOTTLE MAKER for the DAIRY 


Ever since Dr. Hervey D. Thatcher invented 
the first glass milk bottle — 65 years ago — 
Thatcher has been the dairy industry’s “bottle 
maker”. Thatcher Glass has helped to speed the 
progress of the dairy industry by producing sani- 
tary glass milk bottles that are better designed, 
stronger and lighter in weight. The glass milk 
bottle is an important factor for economical dis- 
tribution of fluid milk 


wholesome milk packaged the way the customer 


bringing pure 
wants it — and at lowest possible cost. 


Only because of Thatcher’s constant im- 
provements in bottle manufacturing methods 
has it been possible to supply the exacting milk 
bottle requirements of the dairy industry. Dr. 
Thatcher’s original hand-blown glass milk bottle 
weighed about two pounds and cost more than 
10c apiece; modern, machine-made streamlined 
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INDUSTRY 


Thatcher Glass milk bottles weigh and cost only 
half as much as the original glass milk bottle, 
because of a series of triumphs in bottle-making 
skill and engineering-design. Whatever type 
glass container has been needed by the dairy in- 
dustry, Thatcher Glass has produced it. 


The milk bottle to help you keep your dairy 
ahead is now being made by Thatcher Glass. 
Ask your Dairy Supply Jobber to furnish you 
Thatcher milk bottles or write direct. 


THATCHER GLASS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 











EDITORIALLY SPEAKING .. 


DISASTER !S CONTAGIOUS 
‘taos IS A children’s jingle that 


describes the frustrations of a 

man who sat on a fence trying 
to make a dollar out of fifty cents. Our 
history, our literature, and our jails 
are full of people who have attempt- 
ed to beat the unbeatable. The hard 
truth is that no matter what devious 
approaches are employed, no matter 
how exhaustive the effort at evasion, 
two and two add up to four, no more, 
no less. 


The infamous Ponzi rode to fame 
and jail on the theory that two and 
two made a million or maybe three 
million. Our Congress has a disturb- 
ing tendency to ignore the mathe- 
matical knowledge of the centuries 
as it continues in its fruitless course 
of trying to make one dollar into a 
dollar and fifteen cents or perhaps a 
dollar ninety-eight. 


Now we are treated to the not 
very edifying spectacle of a great in- 
dustry pursuing the same fallacious 
course. It is, indeed, an illuminating 
commentary on five thousand years 
of supposedly civilized progress, to 
find that the most widely accepted 
solution to difficulties in the market 
place is “cut the price”. 


Because it is the largest milk mar- 
ket in the world the current price war 
in New York City must be held up 
as a model for those who would 
court disaster. 


T FIRST glance it would ap- 

pear that the vast Sheffield 

Farms Company was _ respon- 
sible for the scourge that has struck 
New York. A more careful study of 
the situation shows that while Shef- 
field must shoulder the onus for pre- 
cipitating the conflict the rest of the 
industry in the city must share the 
responsibility for creating the situa- 
tion that provoked the Sheffield ac- 
tion. Without in any way condoning 
that action one must, nevertheless, 
point out that many of independent 
dealers, through a long series of un- 
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ethical trade practices, were asking 
for it. 


What is basically involved in this 
price war is the question of business 
morality as it relates to tactics. It 
is a matter of philosophy. The irony 
cf the situation is that many of those 
who have trumpeted so vigorously 
the doctrine of free enterprise, who 
have condemned government regula- 
tion of business, are now calling upon 
the government to rescue them from 
the predicament into which they 
have stumbled. 


If one is to accept the philosophy 
economic 
matters then one must accept the price 
war as a practical part of that phil- 
osophy. If one accepts the premise 


of absolute freedom in 


that government should step in and 
settle the war through regulation 
then one must accept regulation all 
along the line. Government regula- 
tion cannot be accepted when it is 
profitable for business to accept it and 
rejected when it is no longer acting 
to the complete satisfaction of busi- 
ness interests. 


It may be that government inter- 
vention in the war is the best answer, 
although at the present writing the 
government shows no disposition to 
take a hand. One cannot, however, 
look with anything but profound dis- 
illusionment on the utter disintegra- 
tion of whatever tenuous beachheads 
of business morality that had been 
established. And yet the only real 
hope that the milk business in New 
York has, or any business or any so- 
ciety or the world has, is in the re- 
birth and growth of that sense of 
morality. 


ECAUSE WE BELIEVE most 
passionately in the logic of free- 
dom, because we believe that 
milk dealers in New York, including 
Sheffield Farms, also believe in free- 
dom the Editors of the “American 
Milk Review” call upon those men 
within whose power it is to terminate 


the price war to do so. We call upon 


Sheffi-ld farms because it is their 
action that precipitated the war and 
it is their action that can end it. We 
call upon them to take advantage 
of the opportunity presented by the 
coming half cent drop in producer 
prices in June as a means of termin- 
ating the struggle. We call upon in- 
dependent dealers in New York to 
cease the unfair trade practices that 
established the pattern for disaster. 
We call for an adjustment in the dit- 
ferential between advertised and un- 
advertised brands, for an end to street 
corner deals and under the counter 
kick-backs. We call upon Sheffield 
Farms to end their isolation, to tak: 
the great opportunity for leadership 
that is theirs. 


We would point out that suspicion 
and bitterncss are products that no 
business can afford. We would point 
out that because there is no trust, no 
confidence, between the United 
States and the Unicn of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics the American taxpayers 
are digging into their pockets for 
fourteen billion dollars every year. 
We would call the attention of New 
York milk dealers to that peculiar 
period in American history known as 
“the era of good feeling.” It was a 
period of confidence and respect for 
individuals and for government. It 
is the only period in American his- 
tory for the last two hundred years 
when the nation enjoyed an extended 
period of prosperity without the arti- 
ficial stimulus of a war. 


If free men cannot regulate their 
own affairs so that they can live and 
prosper together, if, in a society of 
men educated under the precepts of 
the Golden Rule, men cannot conduct 
themselves in a manner that befits 
those who would hold their heads 
high then all the greatness of which 
we boast, all of the mighty instru- 
ments of progress that we have 
fashioned are nothing but golden 


calves in an age of hyprocrisy. 


Two and two always add up to 


four. 
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If you’re hauling milk in cans or tank-on-trailer combin- 
ations, chances are that you're pulling hundreds of tons 
of dead weight every year — a serious expense that can 
be turned into profitable payloads with Heil trailerized 
tanks. These lightweight, smooth-skin units have made 
it possible to haul hundreds of extra payload gallons an- 
nually because they require no trailer frame, tie-bands 
or bolsters — yet their scientific design makes them 
stronger than a 24-inch I-beam. 

Compare the cost of cleaning and maintaining 280 
separate milk cans with that of one 2800 gallon Heil 
transport. 

Calculate the added safety to the product provided 
by a Heil tank that puts only 4 as much surface in con- 
tact with the milk and is so well insulated that loads on 
the road for as much as 36 hours show less than 2 de- 
grees temperature change — winter and summer. 

Yes, check all the benefits of hauling with Heil and 
you'll see why three out of every four Heil tanks are 
repeat sales to satisfied users — why Heil transports 
quickly pay for themselves — why Heil tanks consistent- 
ly bring higher resale prices — why Heil has built more 
milk transports than all other manufac- 
turers combined. 

Get the complete details on profit- 
able milk hauling. Send in the coupon 
now, for a free, illustrated booklet. 





THe HEIL co. 


Factories: Milwaukee — Hillside, N. J. 


District Offices: Hillside, Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles, Seattle 


TRAILERIZED TRANSPORT TANKS e@ TRUCK 


May, 1950 


TANKS @© STORAGE AND 








HEIL Trailerized TANKS 
Give You These Seven Big 
Profit-making advantages 


Light but strong. Heil scientific “trailerized” design 
eliminates frame, tie-bands, bolsters — has made it pos- 
sible to haul hundreds of gallons more payload per trip 
—yet the tank has the strength of a 24-inch I-beam. 


2 Patented sloping bottom. Tank bottom slopes down- 
ward as much as 15 inches from front to rear for quick- 
easy drainage of product or cleaning water even when 
tank parks off-level. This lower center of gravity and 
non-rocking upper 5th wheel greatly reduces side-sway, 
roll on curves and wind resistance. 


3 Trouble-free running gear. Single and tandem axles 
have given satisfactory service since 1936 — slipper end 
springs for automatic load compensation, rubber bushed 
radius rods. 


4 Insulation 2'/. to 4 inches thick limits temperature 
change to less than 2 degrees even on 36 hour hauls. 


$ One responsibility. Entire unit, from manhole cover to 
running gear, is designed and engineered by Heil — 
no divided responsibility. 


6 Longer life. Heil tanks are the last ones in a fleet to 
be replaced — even then bring higher re-sale prices. 


7 Wide range of sizes meets your exact requirements for 
maximum legal gallonage. Trailerized tanks from 2000 
to 4200 gallons. 











THE HEIL CO. 

Dept 3250, 3036 West Montana Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Please send me your illustrated Booklet on 

Milk Transportation Tanks. 


COOLING TANKS 
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Small and compact but with a lot of zing the Roelof plant is a 
combination of simplicity and efficiency. Flexibility of operation 


plus a complete 


short time high temperature pasteurization 
set-up make it a gem of small plant design and construction. 


ROELOF DAIRY —A Family Affair 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


Photographs Courtesy Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. 


There is a_nos- 


talgic smell of ap- 


Cuchusive 
foatline 


ples overlaying the 
usual pleasant odor 
of milk at Roelof’s 
Dairy in Galesburg, 
Michigan. When the 
Roelofs built their 
new plant last year they tied it in 
with an apple cold storage, a happy 
circumstance that has meant extra 
dollars in the till and an elusive tick- 
ling of the palate. One comes away 
from the Roelof plant, spick and span 
as a dutch kitchen, with the tanta- 
lizing vision of big brown baked 


apples poking around in light cream. 


Galesburg is a small Michigan town 
about mid-way between Battle Creek 
and Kalamazoo. A meandering creek 
flows through the rich farm lands that 
Ancient willows 
lean outward from the banks and in 


surround the town. 
the summer the catfish, according to 


local advices, grow as big as first 


calf heifers. It is in this comfortable 
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little community that the Roelof’s, 
father and sons, have built up a smart 
family business that boasts a spark- 
ling new plant and a daily volume 
of three thousand quarts of good 


solid business. 


In spite of the fact that it has at- 
tracted visitors from a wide area the 
plant was not built as a show place. 
It is, above everything else, a place 
where good milk is processed effici- 
ently and economically. It was de- 
signed with a minimum of fuss and 
feathers; an afternoon with engineers 
of the Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company yielded the basic 
layout. Construction was begun the 
next day. Nevertheless, the plant is 
a model of the latest thinking in milk 


plant design and construction. 


Good Use of Space 


The plant was built with the idea 
of using a minimum amount of space 
to its maximum advantage. This has 


been achieved so well that one of the 





first impressions one gets is freedom 
from congestion. Receiving room, un- 
loading room, boiler room, com- 
pressors, ice builders, cooler, office, 
garage, loading platform, processing 
room are all concentrated in that 66 
by 82 feet of building and yet the 
entire plant fairly shouts of spacious- 
ness. The processing equipment, for 
example, is concentrated in an area 
perhaps twelve feet square. Piping is 
all carried overhead. On the wall 
close by the filler is a gauge that in- 
dicates the volume of milk in the 
holding tank. 


to the tank itself to get a reading. 


No need to run over 


Equipment is placed in the right spot 
for efficient operation. Space is lim- 


s im- 


ited but so utilized that one 
mediately aware of the room available 


for expansion. 


Construction is of brick and glass 
block on the outside with glazed tile 
on the inside. The roof is supported 
by inverted trusses. The trusses carry 
all of the weight of the roof so that 
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there are no load bearing partitions. 
This is an important feature. When, 
as, and if remodeling time ever comes 
the matter of moving partitions be- 
comes a relatively simple matter. 
The two most striking features of 
the dairy are the dry floors and the 
exclusive use of the short time high 
temperature method of pasteurization. 
The floors slope away from a small 
level area, more or less in the center 
At the base 
gutter that 


leads to a drain located at one corner 


of the processing room. 
of the walls is a small 
of the room. The gutter, naturally, 
slopes toward the drain in order to 
Water on the 


stand but is drained 


carry off the water. 
floor does not 
off constantly by virtue of the sloping 
floors. The result is a remarkably dry 
and a remarkably clean floor. 

Over in one corner of the process- 
ing room there is an unused vat pas- 
teurizer. It stands there taking up 
space “until we can get rid of it,” Hut 
Roelof says. In a way it is symbolical 
of the changes that have come to the 
milk business. The heart of the Roelof 
system is the STHT pasteurizing unit, 
the vat is a relic of what used to be. 

The pasteurizer is engineered to 
handle raw milk received at 50 de- 
grees F. pasteurize it and cool it to 
10 degrees F. at the rate of 3100 
pounds an hour. A_pasteurizer ca- 
pable of handling milk at such a rate 
makes adequate provision for future 
expansion, 
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Chick Godde is one of 
the four plant men 
whose dry humor and 
plant know-how help 
make the processing op- 
eration a pleasure to 
Gutter 


the room can be seen 


watch. around 

at kase of wall in lower 

left hand portion of 
the picture. 


includes 


which 
1600 quarts processed for 


Present volume, 
a neigh- 
boring dealer who was burned out, 
10,000 pounds a day. 
Peak load has been 15,000 pounds. 


The Roelofs believe, and their belief 


runs around 


is backed up by the opinion of com- 
petent engineers, that they could 
handle up to 20,000 pounds of milk 


a day with their present equipment. 


The Magic Seven 


Length of pipe used in the milk 
lines was an item to which the Roelofs 
gave more than passing attention. The 
Board of Health 


looks with disfavor on sanitary piping 


Kalamazoo County 


that is made of lengths greater than 





The heart of the processing arrangement 
is the STHT unit shown in picture at left. 
Cold milk passes through clarifier in the 
foreground before going to pasteurizer. 
Note overhead piping, compactness of 
equipment layout, and simplicity of wall 
construction. Area on which this equip- 
ment stands is flat, the rest of the floor 


slopes toward the walls. 


seven feet. The Roelofs used lengths 
of seven feet or less throughout the 
plant with one exception. There was 
length in the 
When Kalamazoo County health rep- 


one ten foot system. 
resentatives came to visit the plant 
that one length of pipe was the only 
thing with which they could find 
fault. Said John Roelof, “If that’s the 
only thing they can find to complain 
about let’s change ty They did. To- 
day there is not a single length of 
stainless steel pipe in the plant that 


exceeds the magic seven feet. 


The size of the building, 66 by 82, 
cause some debate over whether o1 
not to use conveyors. It was decided 


that a conveyor system was _ not 
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needed. Crates are moved on dollies. 
In many respects this is an advan- 
loaded on the 
dollies at the filler and taken to the 
cooler where they remain until it is 


tage. The crates are 


time to load the trucks. They are 
loaded on the trucks directly trom 
the cooler. The loaded crates are, 
therefore, handled only twice, once 
when they are being filled and once 
when they are loaded into the trucks. 
They are stacked in the cooler just 
as they 


filler. 


were when they left the 


The loading out operation in the 


morning is done under cover, an ar- 





This is the old plant on the Roelof farm. Boarded up windows 
make the building appear much sadder than it really is. For fifty 
years John Roelof turned out quality milk in this structure. 
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rangement that meets with hearty 


approval from the routemen. The 


cooler has a door opening on the 


processing room and another door 
opening out on the garage. The route- 
man backs his truck. up to the load- 
ing platform and _ loads _ without 
leaving the garage. Regardless of the 
weather the driver can do this part 
of work in comfort. On a cold Mich- 
igan morning in mid-winter this par- 
ticular wrinkle is a mighty important 


factor. 
Final judgement of the effective- 
ness of this plant has been given by 


no less than four different boards of 


These wage slaves are not a very good 

example of the ills that beset our de- 

cadent democracy. Slave second from 

left is Hut Roelof who is in charge of 
plant operations. 


health. The Roelofs operate under 
the jurisdiction of the Kalamazoo 
County Health Board, the Michigan 
Health Laws, Calhoun County Board 
of Health, and the Army’s Fort Custer 
Health Requirement. All four organ- 
izations have given the plant their 
blessing, indeed they have recom- 
mended it as a model of small dairy 
plant construction. 


A Family Affair 


The plant, however, delightful as 
it is, is only a part of the story. The 
other part is the Roelof brothers, 
Bert, their Dad, John 
Roelof, and a quartet of plant men, as 


Hutson and 


gay and competent as one will find 


east or west of the Mississippi. 


John Roelof 


forty-six years ago. He bought a farm 


came to Galesburg 


and went into the business of pro- 
milk. On the 


basis of quality products he built up 


ducing and _ retailing 
his business. “I never solicited a cus- 
tomer in the fifty years I've been in 
the milk business,” he says. In his 
mind quality speaks a great deal 
louder than a jug full of words. 


Until last year the business was car- 
ried on at the home farm. Plans for a 


new building had been fomenting for 


(Please Turn to Page 54) 





The compressor and ice building machine take up a great deal 
less space than their contribution to the plant entitles them. 
Ice builder is a great power saver. 
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Toe modern housewife loves contests... 
that’s why prize offers have skyrocketed sales for so 
many packaged foods. 


In the May 27 issue of COLLIER’S, the first of a 
series of ads reaching over 3-million consumers will 
announce Sealright’s ‘““Eyedentification’”’ Contest. 
Readers will learn about the wonderful prizes which 
can be won by those who identify the eyes of a 
famous movie star and submit a simple statement 
with a Sealon Hood from a milk bottle. Actually, 
this contest is a series of contests, since in addition 
to the Grand Prize of a Packard, there will be sepa- 
rate sets of prizes for those who send in their entries 
by June 30th—another set of prizes for those sent in 
by August 15th, and still another for the September 
entries. Consumers who enter the contest and miss 


Sealright 


“SEALON” MILK BOTTLE HOODS 


SEALRIGHT Co., INC., 


May, 1950 


Fulton, N. Y.; Kansas City, Kansas; Sealright Pacific Ltd., 


CANADIAN SEALRIGHT Co., LTD., 


Nation-Wide Contest 


adi sponsored for 


consumers who buy 
“SKALON” 
protected milk 


out the first time, still have another chance to win. 


The complete “pouring lip” protection of the steril- 
ized tamper-proof Sealon Closure has always offered 
strong consumer sales appeal. Now a six months’ 
contest program gives Sealon user dairies the op- 
portunity of cashing in on an outstanding selling 
promotion, locally. 


If you protect your bottle with the Sealon Closure, 
be sure that the Sealright insignia or this statement, 
“We use Sealright Sanitary Service for your protec- 
tion” appears either on the hood or on the under- 
cap, so that your customers can easily identify the 
cap. Also, write Sealright immediately for the special 
Contest Kit of tie-in advertising which will make 
this contest YOUR contest, locally. 


If you are not a Sealon user, now is the time to 
act. Don’t miss out on this powerful business-build- 
ing program. 


I would like to have all the facts on Sealright’s 
1950 Movie Star “Eyedentification” Contest. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

NAME — 
ADDRESS 
| 

| 


Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
Ques- 
tions should be addressed to 
either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, 
Department of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


month in the “Review”. 


Fat Losses in Milk Separation 


QUESTION — We are separating 
about 100 cans of milk daily at 
present and are having large fat 
losses. We are careful about flush- 
ing our separators and keep line 
leaks at a minimum but this seems 
to make no difference. Our milk 
tests about 3.7 per cent, cream 40 
per cent, and skim 0.01 per cent. 
We have a new Babcock machine 
and a good operator. Can you 
give us any hints that will help 
us to reduce our losses? 


A. H., Pennsylvania. 
ANSWER — Your trouble is a com- 


mon one and plant operators spend 


many hours each year trying to find 


a remedy. Usually they are unsuc- 


cessful because in most cases the 
losses are not real but are the result 
of faulty test interpretations. | do not 
mean by this that your technician is 
doing poor work but that the methods 
he has available for testing are not 
sufficiently accurate to measure the 
small amounts of fat and fat-like sub- 
stances in skim milk. 


When whole milk is tested by the 
Babcock method, some of the fat and 
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fat-like substances fail to rise into the 
fat column. This is compensated in 
two ways: first, a small amount of 
water is included in the fat column; 
and second, when reading the test, 
both the upper and lower menisci are 
included. This system of reading has 
been adopted because the results ob- 
tained are in reasonably close agree- 
ment with ether extraction tests, such 
as the Mojonnier. Thus, in buying 
milk on the Babcock test, the dealer 
pays for everything that is included 
as fat by ether extraction although 
some of this material fails to appear 
in the Babcock fat column. 


Babcock cream tests are also based 
on ether extraction methods. To ob- 
tain agreement in this case, the upper 
meniscus is flattened but the lowe: 
one and a trace of moisture are in- 


cluded in the reading. 


When skim milk is tested, how- 
ever, the inclusion of the menisci and 
the small amount of water present in 
the fat do not compensate for the res- 
idual fatty material left in the bottle. 
As a result, the Babcock test of skim 
under efficient separating conditions 
will show 0.005 per cent to 0.01 per 
cent fat. The Mojonmer test on this 
same skim will generally show 0.06 
per cent to 0.1 per cent. This ether 
soluble material is made up of the 
small fat globules of the milk plus 
0.015 to 0.02 per cent phospholipids 


plus smaller amounts of sterols. 


Failure to appreciate the above 
facts results in much costly search for 
mechanical fat losses. No amount of 
care can eliminate this assumed loss 


because it does not occur mechan- 


ically. Therefore do not depend on 
the Babcock skim test in computing 
fat losses. It is worthless except as a 
rough indication of the efficiency of 
skimming. Under good operating con- 
ditions the Babcock test will show 
from 0.005 to 0.015 per cent fat. 
Tests of 0.02 per cent or above in- 
dicate trouble and skimming condi- 
tions should be checked. 


Because of the small amount of 
fat indicated by the Babcock skim 
test, some operators tend to neglect 
this fat entirely. This is a bad mistake 
as the quantity lost actually amounts 
to 1.5 to 2.5 per cent of the weight 
of the fat in the milk. 


skimming conditions it is much higher. 


Under pool 


[ trust that this may give you the 
clue to your fat loss troubles that 


you request. 


Increasing Your Business 


QUESTION — We are selling daily 
about 1,500 quarts of milk of 
which about 150 quarts are hom- 
ogenized. There seems to be an 
increase in demand for homogen- 
ized milk and our whole business 
is growing. We must rebuild our 
plant and desire to increase our 
business still further. Can you give 
us any tips on how to increase 
our sales? 
J. S. B., New York. 


ANSWER — The economists tell us 
that we have nearly saturated the 
market for milk as consumed by chil- 
dren and invalids. It seems to us that 
any large increase in milk consump- 


tion must be in the adult group, where 
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GIRTON PRESSURE WALL PROCESSOR 


The Efficient Processing Vat 


lt heats rapidly and cools 
faster to produce 
better products at 


lower costs. 
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30 to 40 per cent never consume milk 
in beverage form. 

In our experience, the only plants 
which have made amazing increases 
in business have done so on a quality 
program where the flavor was the 
primary selling point. 

Knowing your particular market, 
there is every reason to believe that 
you can expect to double your busi- 
ness in 5 years if you have a con- 


sistently excellent product. 


I can cite one plant where the 
business 3 years ago was less than 
400 quarts a day. At the present time 
sales total 1,200 quarts a day. This 
has been done by an aggressive sell- 
ing program, with an outstanding 
product. The owner has educated his 
producers to keep feed flavors at a 
minimum. He has removed every 
piece of copper-bearing metal from 
contact with milk to control oxidized 
flavors and he has not had, in those 


3 years, a single pasteurization chart 


which showed underheating, under- 
holding, overheating, discontinuity of 
holding, or holding longer than 32 
minutes. In that time he has had no 
faulty phosphatase tests and coli has 
never appeared in any product of his 
dairy. 

In a highly competitive market, 
without price-cutting, he has trebled 
his business by scrupulous attention 
to detail, especially where it affects 
flavor and quality. There is no reason 
why you cannot do the same. 





Consolidation Is The Trend In Denmark 


By FRANK MEISSNER 


lowa State College 








ECENTLY I CAME to this country from Den- 
mark. I was surprised how similar the dairy 
problems of the two nations actually are. 


Also in Denmark the topical issue is “Consoli- 
dation”. The Danes are of course interested to get 
their creameries (they call them dairies) operated as 
efficiently as possible. They realize that costs have 
to be kept down if they intend to retain reasonable 
profits and continue to supply the British market. 


The same problem has been mentioned to me 
by almost every creamery or dairy operator in the 
Middle West when I visited with the different plants 
“What do the Danes do about their costs?” is a very 
frequent question. 


A strong trend toward combination of small 
dairies on one hand and specialization of production 
on the other are the Danish answers. The total num- 
ber of cooperative dairies was increasing in Den- 
mark until 1935. In that year they were 1,404 of 
them. Since then there was a steady decline. Last 
year only 1,340 were left. 


What effect has this trend had? Here is an 
example: There were 70 co-op milk plants operating 
in a certain area. A consolidation project was de- 
vised for them. According to this new arrangement 
only 34 creameries would be left vet the average 
amount of whole milk would be increased from 
45 million pounds to 94 million pounds a year. 
Larger output per man does to a certain limit mean 
lower costs. Figured at 1945 butter prices of 50 
cents per pound, this would mean a yearly total sav- 
ing of about 200,000 dollars. In other words, 0.7 
cents would be saved on each pound of milk treated 
in the plants. There was considerable discussion on 
the subject recently following a suggestion of the 
Danish Government to finance this reorganization by 
money received through Marshall Plan aid. Danish 


farmers, however, are also against excessive govern- 
ment intervention and turned this offer down. They 
intend to finance the project privately. The argu- 
ments pro and con of Government sponsorship cer- 
tainly were very much alike the present discussions 
in the United States. 

It takes about 22 pounds whole milk to make a 
pound of butter. This means the co-op would get 
patrons 15 cents more for each pound of butter sold. 
The present saving with the devaluated currency 
would be even larger as prices are at least 60 per- 
cent up since 1945. 

There is one other point to remember. Reor- 
ganization doesn’t always mean larger units. It can 
mean specialization, too. 

The January issue of the Danish Manufacturers 
Monthly, “Sammenslutningen”, tells us of a case 
where three plants were reorganized. Each plant 
now specializes in a certain product. Before this 
happened each plant put out several different prod- 
ucts. 

One plant was engaged principally in the man- 
ufacture of ice cream, but made some cheese as well. 

They were planning on building a new cheese 
room and expand their cheese business. Another 
plant was located 3 miles from the first. It had 
quite a cheese factory—but it also sold bottled milk 
during the summer at a nearby sea resort. The third 
dairy was 3 miles from the first two. It made a bit 
of cheese but had extremely poor cheese storage 
facilities. The churning hall and cold storage, how- 
ever, were well equipped for butter production. 

These three co-ops worked out a joint manage- 
ment. The first plant bought proper bottling equip- 
ment. It sells milk over the whole marketing area of 


(Please Turn to Page 53) 
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MILK CONTAINERS) 





eee0e02e?2 AND HERE’S WHY eecoecececeveeeeeeeeeeoecoeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeee @ 


SMOOTH @ Improved design eliminates any possibility 
of scratching. 


SAG-PROOF @ All steel, double reinforced bottom is 


remarkably resistant to distortion yet absorbs shock. 


NEST SECURELY @ Instant four-side nesting with metal 
to metal contact top and bottom facilitates stacking. 


STURDY @ Selected, low thermal conductivity hardwood 
and heavy gage galvanized sheet steel are used in an 
original design. (Patent applied for.) 
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MORE ECONOMICAL ©@ Satisfied bottlers who deliver 
milk in paper containers have established Cumberland 
BOUND-O-STEEL as the case that reduces cost of distri- 
bution. You can’t afford not to have Cumberland BOUND- 
O-STEEL cases. 


CAPACITIES 


12 Quart (18 Pint or 24 Half Pint) Containers 
16 Quart (24 Pint or 32 Half Pint) Containers 
20 Quart (30 Pint or 40 Half Pint) Containers 
24 Quart (36 Pint or 48 Half Pint) Containers 


*There is a Cumberland Casefor everyrequirement. See 
your jobber or write us direct for descriptive literature. 


CUMBERLAND 


CASE COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


—_— ee 






GENERAL UTILITY 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
BOX | 


DOORSTEP 
MILK 
BOX 

















Special Equipment for 
Effective and Economical Cleaning 


By JOHN R. PERRY 


National Dairy Products Company, Inc. 


It is highly impor- 


| ae Oe tant that 
feature pipe be properly 


sanitary 


cleaned, particularly 
in a processing 
plant. All of the 
fluid product passes 
through sanitary pipe and through 
some of it after having been carefully 
processed on its way to the final pack- 


ages. And yet sometimes 


4 


sanitary 
pipe is cleaned by primitive methods 
with crude equipment which, despite 
extreme conscientiousness and indus- 
try, do not satisfactorily clean it. It 
is very difficult to clean the inside 
of sanitary pipe satisfactorily with a 
manually operated brush dipped in 


cleaning solution because not enough 








The “outside” brush assembly and the 

“inside” brush assembly can be seen in 

this end view. Valves control flow of 
solution and rinse water. 
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friction is developed and the brush 
does not scrub in a bath of clean- 
ing solution. Rinsing by placing the 
sanitary pipe in a vat of water floats 
the butterfat to the top of the water 
so that when the sanitary pipe is re- 
moved some of the butterfat is re- 
deposited on it and even if the rinse 
water is constantly replaced and the 
top layer allowed to float off through 
a stand pipe, this redepositing of but- 
terfat is not completely obviated. 
Moreover, cleaning saniatry pipe in 
this manner is laborious, — time- 
consuming and expensive, and in addi- 


tion damages the sanitary pipe. 


To make possible satisfactory, effici- 
ent and economical cleaning of sani- 
Pipe Cleaner 


tary pipe, a Sanitary 


was developed. This device, by 
mechanical means, thoroughly scrubs 
and rinses both the inside and out- 
side of the sanitary pipe and does this 
rapidly so that a very large quantity 
of sanitary pipe can be cleaned with 


it during the usual cleaning period. 


The Sanitary Pipe Cleaner is com- 


prised of two parts, one alongside of 





Brushes and nozzles are used in the 

Sanitary Pipe Cleaner to do an effective 

cleaning job. Brushes scrub both inside 
and outside of pipe. 


the other. One part has the brushes for 
scrubbing and the other part the 
nozzles which deliver the sprays of 


rinse water. 


The part where the scrubbing is 
done consists of a scrubbing assembly 
at the working end. This scrubbing 
assembly is made up of three “Out- 
side” Brushes which are attached to 
a rotating cylinder, the bristles of 
which are at right angles to the sani- 
tary pipe so that they scrub with 
their ends, and a specially designed 
“Inside” Brush which rotates in the 
opposite direction to the “Outside” 
Brushes. The “Inside” Brush is at- 
tached to a long shaft housed in a 


tube. 


The brush assembly is located in 
a front compartment and over the 
upper end of a trough which slopes 


to a cleaning solution tank in the rear. 





Rear view of the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner 

shows back cabinet. Covered openings 

at bottom are for hose and cable. 
Doors allow access to interior. 
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Back of the brush assembly, in the 
front compartment, are the body of 
the cylinder to which the “Outside” 
Brushes are attached and the motor 


which revolves the cylinder. 


Just back of the cleaning solution 
tank and the end of the rinsing 
trough, is a compartment which has 
in it the motor which revolves the 
shaft to which the “Inside” Brush is 
attached, a pump which sends the 
cleaning solution through the tube to 
the “Inside” Brush and through a 
pipe to the “Outside” Brushes, the 
heating elements which keep the 
cleaning solution at the proper tem- 
perature and the solenoid valve and 
parts through which the rinse water 


passes on its way to the rinse nozzles. 


When sanitary pipe is _ being 
scrubbed the excess cleaning solu- 
tion drops onto the trough and re- 
turns to the cleaning solution tank. 
The pipe which picks up the clean- 
ing solution, and through which the 
cleaning solution passes to the pump, 
extends above the bottom of the tank 
so that its end is above any sludge 
and below any scum which may 
accumulate. 


The rinsing is done with tempered 
water in a compartment at the front 
end of the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner. In 
this compartment is an “Outside” 
Rinse Assembly and an “Inside” Rinse 
Head, together with a Roller Trigger 
Assembly which connects with a 
microswitch. Rinse water flows only 
when a length of sanitary pipe is run 
through the rinse assembly and de- 
presses the Roller Trigger Assembly. 
So, fully effective rinsing is accom- 
plished with a minimum quantity of 
heated water. The whole rinse assem- 
bly is above a long trough which 
slopes toward the rear cabinet. Near 
the back end of the trough is an open 
drain through which the rinse water 
passes. The rinse water is used 
only once. 

On the insides of the back doors 
are racks on which the rinse water 
hose and the electric cable are coiled. 
The hose and the electric cable pass 
through small openings covered with 
flaps which are located in the doors 
just below the racks. 

When the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner 
is used, the sanitary pipe is brought 
up, preferably on a Sanitary Pipe 
Truck, and each length is run through 
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the brush assembly where it is 
scrubbed, retracted, run through the 
rinse assembly, retracted and replaced 
on the Sanitary Pipe Truck. It is un- 
necessary to “soak” the sanitary pipe 
in the cleaning solution before scrub- 
bing except, perhaps, in rare in- 
stances. However, the unit is so con- 
structed that the sanitary pipe can 
be soaked if desired. Since “dumping” 
sanitary pipe into a vat of cleaning 
solution mars and scratches it and 
injures the ferrules, thus causing 


leaks, it is advantageous not to soak it. 


In order to insure truly satisfactory 
scrubbing of sanitary pipe special 
brushes were designed which would 


accomplish this. There are two kinds 





Sanitary Pipe Truck makes extensive use 

of neoprene to prevent pipes from being 

marred. Large casters are placed in- 

board in order to prevent their being 
injured. 


of brushes used on the Sanitary Pipe 
Cleaner, the special Outside Brush 
for Sanitary Pipe and the special In- 
side Brush for Sanitary Pipe. Nylon 
bristles of the proper length and 


diameter are used in these brushes. 


There are three special outside 
brushes on each Sanitary Pipe 
Cleaner, all three being alike. These 
brushes are refillable and so designed 
that scrubbing is done with the ends 
of the bristles—an important fea- 
ture — and also are so designed that 
the bristles can move in all directions. 
Although the bristles are stiff enough 
to really scrub it is possible for an 
operator to move his hand among 
them without injury while the brushes 
are revolving. 


The special Inside Brush is easily 
refillable. The diameter of the brush 
is greater than that of the inside 





| Buy U. S. Bonds 








of the sanitary pipe so that as the 
brush enters the sanitary pipe the 
bristles scrub the ends of the ferrules 
and then flex to scrub the inside of 
the sanitary pipe with their ends. 
The brush is so constructed that the 
cleaning solution readily passes among 
the bristles so that scrubbing is done 
in a bath of cleaning solution. This 
brush has an exceptionally long life. 
It can be satisfactorily used on con- 
ventional Sanitary Pipe Washers 
which carry cleaning solution to the 
brush. It is necessary to have a sep- 
arate brush for each size sanitary 


pipe which is cleaned. 


The Sanitary Pipe Cleaner scrubs 
and rinses more completely and much 
faster than any other device known 
to the writer and is so simple to oper- 
ate as to be almost foolproof. It has 
been designed and constructed not 
only to do an excellent job of clean- 
ing but also for dependability, long 
life and a minimum of maintenance. 
It runs quietly and is decidedly eco- 
nomical from an operational stand- 
point. Although all parts of it are 
readily and quickly accessible, it is 
attractive in appearance. The Sani- 
tary Pipe Cleaner is a heavy duty, 
large capacity unit adaptable for the 
largest plants and yet practical for 
plants of moderate size. 


Sanitary Pipe Truck 


In a number of plants it has been 
found desirable to transport sanitary 
pipe by means of a special vehicle in 
order to save time and to protect the 
sanitary pipe from damage. It has 
also been found convenient in some 
instances to use the transportation 


vehicle as a sanitary pipe rack. 


A vehicle for transporting and rack- 
ing the sanitary pipe was designed 
which not only permits the satisfac- 
tory moving of the sanitary pipe but 
which also protects it from marring 
or damaging of its ferrules as it is 
being moved. This vehicle can be 
had with shelves which may be used 
for carrying sanitary fittings and small 
parts. The vehicle has been desig- 
nated as a Sanitary Pipe Truck. 

The Sanitary Pipe Truck is com- 
prised of three rectangles placed hor- 
izontally above each other and equal 
distances apart. The lowest one is 
widest and the top one narrowest. To 
these rectangular frames are attached 
upright members, four on each side. 
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The Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette is simply a small pipe cleaner. 
Biggest difference between the large and the small is in the 
t of | effort required and the capacity. 





The upright members have prongs 
onto which lengths of sanitary pipe 
are placed. The distances between 
the upright members are such that 
even short pieces of sanitary pipe, 
only slightly longer than 1% feet, can 
be supported on the prongs. Four 


casters are attached to two cross 
members of the lowest rectangular 
frame. The casters are large to per- 
mit easy moving of the unit and are 
located in from the sides and ends 
so that they are out of the way and 


pr tected. 


The rectangular frames and the up- 
right members are made of square 
stock with rounded edges for strength, 
appearance and sanitary reasons. 


The shelves of the Sanitary Pipe 
Truck are removable so that they and 
the frame of the unit can be easily 
and readily cleaned. The shelves are 
corrugated to insure good drainage 
of any sanitary fittings and small parts 
The shelves fit 
Both 


stainless steel and Neoprene coated 


placed upon them. 
into the rectangular frames. 
steel are used in making the Sanitary 
Pipe Truck. 


used, only the faces of the upright 


Where stainless steel is 


members, the prongs, and the tops 
of the shelves are coated with Neo- 
prene. While the unit made of stain- 
less steel is possibly of more pleasing 
appearance, the Neoprene coated unit 
is attractive and will not injure equip- 
ment into which it may bump. Either 
is long-lived and requires a minimum 


of maintenance. 

The prongs on the Sanitary Pipe 
Truck are so designed that only one 
length of 


laid across a set of them. This feature 


sanitary pipe should be 
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opposite directions. 


protects the sanitary pipe from dam- 
age, since the sanitary pipe strikes 
and rests upon the resilient but tough 
Neoprene. 


Similarly, any sanitary 


fittings and small parts should be 
spaced on the shelves so that they 


strike and rest upon only Neoprene. 
Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette 

The Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette, or 
little Sanitary Pipe Cleaner, was de- 
signed and developed for use where 
the quantity of sanitary pipe does not 
perhaps warrant installing a Sanitary 
Pipe Cleaner which will quickly and 
with a minimum of manual effort 
completely clean a very large quan- 
The Sanitary 
Pipe Cleanerette may be utilized with 


tity of sanitary pipe. 


good results in processing plants of 
small or moderate volume, in receiv- 
ing stations and in departments of 
processing plants which do not have 
large quantities of sanitary pipe. 

The Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette in 
its present form is a refinement of 
the original working model from 
which was also developed the Sani- 
tary Pipe Cleaner. The Sanitary Pipe 
Cleaner was developed to present 
form before the Sanitary Pipe Clean- 
erette because it was desired to first 
make available a device which would 
completely clean sanitary pipe as 
simply, rapidly, economically and as 
nearly automatically as possible. How- 
ever, the need for a satisfactory yet 
lower priced unit for cleaning a small 
or moderately large quantity of sani- 
tary pipe was recognized from the 
start so the original working model 
was refined in form to the present 


Sanitary Pipe Cleanerettee. 


Like the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner, the 


In the Sanitary Fittings Cleaner the two brushes rotate in 
Cleaning solution is applied through per- 
forated pipe. Flow of rinse water is controlled by the foot pedal. 


Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette is com- 
prised of two parts, a scrubbing ele- 
ment and a rinsing element. How- 
ever, the Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette is 
of much simpler design and requires 
considerably more manual effort than 
the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner. Also the 
Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette does not 
have nearly as much capacity as the 
Sanitary Pipe Cleanerette. 


The scrubbing element of the San- 
itary Pipe Cleanerette consists of a 
long vat over which is a shaft within 
a tube assembly with a brush for 
scrubbing the inside of sanitary pipe 
attached to the free end of the shaft. 
This unit sometimes has a_ speci- 
ally designed stationary brush assem- 
bly which will lightly 
outside of sanitary pipe as the latter 


scrub the 


is run through it while at the same 
time it is being run over the revolving 
brush attached to the end of the 
shaft. 
outside of sanitary pipe will not, of 


The brush for scrubbing the 


course, scrub anywhere near as thor- 
oughly as the Outside Brush Assem- 
bly on the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner but 
will, nevertheless, reduce the need for 
manually scrubbing the outside of the 
sanitary pipe. Cleaning solution is fed 
to the brush which scrubs the inside 
of the sanitary pipe through the tube 
surrounding the shaft. 

The rinsing element consists of a 
long rinse trough over which there 
is a tube with a special rinse cap on 
its free end. Surrounding the rinse 
cap is a rinse ring which delivers 
sprays of Tempered Water for rinsing 
the outside of the sanitary pipe. This 
unit may be obtained with a Roller 
Trigger Assembly, located ahead of 
the rinsing assembly, which allows 
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"\ A Good Business 
Policy... 


with 


GAULIN \ 
“Two-S lage 


Homogenizers '* 


More and more consumers are buying homo- 
genized milk because the cream does not 
separate from the milk . . . it has greater taste 
appeal . . . and has better keeping qualities. 
You can profit by getting into this fast growing 
market with a Gaulin Homogenizer. It will 
help you attract new customers and build 
better relations with your old ones. 


Gaulin Homogenizers, the homogenizers with 
the original two-stage valve, give you positive 
product control. They enable you to maintain 
the same uniform ‘‘Good-Taste”’ day in, day out. 
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Gaulin Homogenizers are built to give de- 
pendable performance years on end. Their 
modern design and clean appearance meet the 
layout requirements of any dairy plant. Ex- 
tremely sanitary, they are easy to keep clean. 
That’s why you'll find more Gaulin Homogen- 
izers used in plants than all others combined. 


See your jobber or write for Bulletin which 
describes the Gaulin two-stage Homogenizer in 
detail. 








Stage Valve Assembly 


Gaulin — Originator of the Two- 


Caulin> 


The Gaulin two-stage Valve, one 
of the many Gaulin features, pro- 
vides two separate homogenization 
processes which break up the particles 
so finely that all clumping 1s elimi- 
nated. The result is a completely 
homogenized product which has uni- 
form and constant quality. 
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MANTON GAULIN 


‘ 49 GARDEN STREET 
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the rinse water to flow only when 
the sanitary pipe is being run through 


the rinsing assembly. 


The working end of the unit is 
covered with an open hood and the 
mechanical parts of the unit are 
housed in a cabinet in the 1ear from 
which extends the brush shaft and 
tube assembly and the rinsing tube. 
Instead of having a cleaning solution 
tank in the rear of the scrubbing ele- 
ment with a trough sloping toward 
it, as has the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner, 
this unit has the conventional long 
vat to permit “soaking” several lengths 


of sanitary pipe at the same time. 


When the Sanitary 


ette is used the sanitary pipe should 


Pipe Cleaner- 


be brought up to it, preferably on a 
Sanitary Pipe Truck, and each length 
run through the brushes. Then each 
length of sanitary pipe should be run 
through the rinsing sprays after which 
it may be replaced upon the Sanitary 
Pipe Truck. Any lengths of sanitary 
pipe which are heavily soiled on the 
outside should be placed in the vat 
for a time and possibly hand scrubbed 
before through the 


running them 


brushes. 


Although the Sanitary Pipe Clean- 
erette is well designed and con- 
structed, has a long life and requires 
only reasonable maintenance it is not 
intended for the heavy duty for which 
the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner is adapted. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to  satis- 
factorily clean sanitary pipe with it. 
Because of the extra handling it re- 
ceives and the desirability of placing 
lengths of it which are heavily soiled 
on the outside in the vat, the sani- 
tary pipe is not fully protected from 
scratching and marring and from 
damaging of its ferrules as it is where 


the Sanitary Pipe Cleaner is used. 
Sanitary Fittings Cleaner 


Every processing plant has a con- 
siderable number of sanitary fittings 
and small parts. The scrubbing and 
rinsing of these as generally done is 
a tedious and time-consuming § task, 
requiring painstaking thoroughness if 


they are to be satisfactorily cleaned. 


To make the cleaning of sanitary 
fittings and small parts a satisfactory, 
economical 


efficient and operation, 


and to minimize the marring of them 
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In the Sanitary Fittings Buggy as in the 
Pipe Truck neoprene is used to prevent 
metal from coming in contact with metal. 
Removable trays were included in the 


and damaging of their ferrules, a Sani- 
tary Fittings Cleaner was developed. 
The body of the Sanitary Fittings 


Cleaner comprises a double compart- 


ment with a drain board on each 
end. A back extends the full length 
of the unit. Just behind and under 


the two compartments is a cabinet 


which opens from the rear. Two 
brushes extend forward, in the same 
horizontal plane just above the com- 
partment on the left. Above the line 
these two 


where the bristles of 


brushes mesh, a pipe with perfora- 
tions in its underside extends forward 
from the back. 


rotate, the one on the right counter- 


As the two brushes 


clockwise and the one on the left 
clockwise, cleaning solution drops on- 
to them from the perforated pipe 
mentioned. 
behind the 


motor which moves the gear assembly 


In the back cabinet, just 


two compartments, is a 


which rotates the brushes and also the 
pump which picks up the cleaning 
solution from about two inches above 
the bottom of the compartment over 
which the brushes are located. An 
electric heating element extends from 
the back cabinet into the compart- 
ment containing the cleaning solution 
and automatically maintains the latter 
at a temperature of L15°F. 


Over the compartment on the right, 
a pipe extends out from the back 
and down over the compartment. 
This pipe has a special rinse nozzle 
on its end. The flow of the rinse 


115°F. and 


about 20 psi, is controlled by a foot 


water, maintained at 
pedal just beneath the compartment 
on the right. This foot pedal actuates 


a quick action valve located in the 


design of the “buggy” for handling small 

parts. Heavier pieces of equipment are 

loaded directly on the shelves, smaller 
parts are loaded in the trays. 


back cabinet. The compartment on 
the right has an open drain so that 
the rinse water, which is used only 
once, flows away immediately after 
it has rinsed each sanitary fitting or 
small part. 

When the Sanitary Fittings Cleaner 
is used, the sanitary fittings and small 
parts are brought up to it, preferably 
on a Sanitary Fittings Buggy, and 
deposited on the drain board on the 
left. Then they are picked up one 
by one and scrubbed. A sanitary tee, 
for instance, is run over the brush on 
both 
against the other brush so that the 


the right and_ turned ways 
tee is cleaned inside and outside at 
A body of 
sanitary valve may be run over both 


held 


Immediately 


the same time. a large 


brushes and then its outside 


against the brushes. 
after the completed, 


each sanitary fitting is held under the 


scrubbing is 


rinse nozzle and thoroughly rinsed. 
Then it is deposited on the drain- 
board on the right. Afterward it may 
be replaced on the Sanitary Fittings 
wherever 


Buggy and transferred to 


it is to be used. 

A Special Brush for Sanitary Fit- 
tings has designed for use 
found that 
the conventional “bottle brush”, and 


been 
with this unit. It was 
brushes like it, were not satisfactory 
for use with this unit. Among other 
things, the bristles are too closely 
packed and the wooden shaft breaks 
after a small amount of use and gen- 
erally while sanitary fittings are being 
cleaned. The Special Brush for Sani- 
tary Fittings has a metal shaft and 
Nylon bristles of the proper size 


(Please Turn to Page 56) 
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SET-ASIDE FOR ADA in JUN 


Bang! Bang! Bang! ADVERTISING... MERCHANDISING ... and 
SALESMANSHIP are the mighty ADA forces that are the industry’s 
“Key to Sales.” They are being applied this year as never before 
to maintain and develop markets for MILK, CREAM, BUTTER, 
CHEESE, ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED and DRY MILK... all dairy 
products. The industry, united and determined, “provides the 
fuel” for these explosive, sales-making powers during the ADA 
Set-Aside in June The industry's goal ... 100 percent Set- Asides! 


DO IT THIS WAY 


(1) Put up the “Act with ADA in June” Campaign posters in 
your plant. (2) Before June Set-Aside Period, send ADA Folders 
to all your patrons. (3) Make the ADA Advertising Set-Aside on 
all patrons through 30 days in June. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois @ “Voice of the Dairy Farmer” 














F YOUR PROPOSED new building 
| estimate is larger than your budget 

allowance you may be able to profit 
by the way in which planning and the 
selection of equipment played an im- 
portant part in keeping the size of a 
building to a minimum. Realizing the 
space-saving features of a recently 
developed can washer, the new Re- 
ceiving Depot of the Chateaugay Co- 
operative Marketing Association was 
planned around two 14 can per minute 
units. 


The washers are similar, in gen- 
eral, to the straight track washers 
except that the can track is “bent” in 
a 180 degree curve. While the width 
of the machine is doubled the length 
is reduced to approximately one half 
that of a straight track machine. The 
double width of the machine resulted 
in utilizing space in the Chateaugay 
plan which would have been wasted 
because the area between the wall and 
washer is greater than required for 
access. The shorter length, however, 
resulted in a saving of approximately 
720 square feet of building area. Mul- 
tiply that by the estimated square foot 
cost of a building of this type in your 
own locality and whether the cost unit 
is 12-15-18 or 20 dollars, the saving 
is substantial. 
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By FRED DEGENHARDT 





Fred Degenhardt is a special- 
ist in the design, construction, 
and maintenance of dairy 
plants. Seven years with the 
Engineering and Planning De- 
partment of Bordens plus four 
years with Sheffield Farms 
have given his twenty-one 
years as an architect a decided 
dairy flavor. Last July he 
opened his own office at 31 
Union Square West in New 
York where he concentrates 
on but does not limit himself 
to dairy work. His column 
will appear in the American 
Milk Review every other 
month. Address your questions 
to him at his office. 











The accompanying plan shows the 
building as constructed and the equip- 
installed. The 


length of building that would have 


ment as additional 
been required had straight track wash- 
ers of the same manufacturer been 
selected, is partly shown on this plan 
in broken lines. As you can see the 
Can Washing Deck, Milk Handling 
Room and Tank Truck Room would 
have had to have been located approx- 


imately 15’-0” to the north to allow 





for the straight track washer, adding 
15’-0” to the length of the new build- 
ing. To do this meant demolishing 
that much more of an existing building 
which formed the lower end of a “T” 
shaped manufacturing plant, the main 
part of which runs west to east. Had 
it been necessary to do that, existing 
toilet and locker rooms would have 
had to have been replaced in another 
part of the plant and_ refrigeration 
equipment could not have been in- 
stalled adjacent to the Tank Truck 
Room, thereby adding further cost to 


the project. 


As stated above the layout was plan- 
ned for the return track washer and 
the saving made was a direct result 
of planning and equipment selection. 
With a set of conditions other than 
those presented, the layout, undoubt- 
edly, would have been entirely differ- 
ent and it may have been advanta- 
geous to select straight track washers 


to meet those conditions. 


However, at Chateaugay, the adjoin- 
ing buildings and access road dictated 
the new building location, the unload- 
ing and loading positions and thereby 
the milk flow. All equipment, with 


the exception of the new can washers, 
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weigh tanks, some additional conveyor 
and a pump or two, was moved from 
an existing operating plant. The new 
equipment was sized in accordance 
with the number and size of loads on 
farmers’ trucks, which made it neces- 
sary to install a third pump to by-pass 
the lower capacity coolers and send 
uncooled milk to the Cream or Cheese 
Rooms. 

With these and the usual other 
conditions, the Owner's representatives 
with the 


developed a layout which met all of 


equipment manufacturer 
the requirements. The Architects and 
Engineers completed the team and 
developed the building to house the 
equipment and the mechanical services 
to make it operate. 

The initial cost of the building was 
carefully considered but first consider- 
ation was given to low maintenance 
costs. As a result the only building 
maintenance work regularly required 
is limited to painting the flush metal 
covered doors and channel bucks, the 
wood overhead doors of the Tank 


Truck Room, the removable panel in 
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SPRING AND FLAVOR 
TROUBLE 


Old hands at dairying turn 
cows on pasture gradually in 
several 


spring, and there are 


good reasons for this, notes 
Elmer C. Scheidenhelm, exten- 
sion dairyman at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

For one thing, young grass 
has considerable moisture, and 
high producing cows cannot get 
enough dry matter from it to 
keep up milk production. Better 
wait to turn cows on pasture 
until the grass is 4 to 6 inches 
high, Scheidenhelm advises. 

Then it’s better not to leave 
cows on pasture more than an 
hour or two a day for several 
days, making sure to give them 
their usual feeding of hay and 
silage or both before they are 


turned out. 





east wall, the metal platforms and 
handrails and the pipe insulation. The 
exterior walls and interior partitions 
are Speed-wall tile on concrete foun- 
dations and the sash are aluminum. 
The roof construction is concrete 
plank, Foamglas insulation to avoid 
condensation, built-up roofing bonded 
for 20 years and flashed with copper. 
This is all supported on long span 
open web steel joists to the underside 
of which is attached a cement-asbestos 
board ceiling trimmed at joints with 
aluminum mouldings. The floor finish 
throughout, except for the cement 
finished Tank Truck Room floor, is 
4”x8”x1%” floor brick pitched to floor 
drains. Acid proof joint filler was used 
in brick floor areas where acid cleaners 
are used on equipment. Joints in the 
rest of the plant were grouted with a 
mixture of anti-bacteria cement and 
fine sand. 

Although the initial cost was in- 
creased slightly by some of these mate- 
rials, the Owners have a building that 


is practically free of maintenance 





charges for many years. 
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A ROUTE MANUAL 


By J. E. BEDFORD 


VERY TIME a new route man was hired at the 
Ek. dairy it took time to explain all the rules to him. Of 
course all of the rules and suggestions included in 
this indoctrination training were important. They were 
designed for better service to the customers, safer han- 


dling of the delivery equipment, and good selling methods. 


These rules and suggestions, even though important 
to the new routeman and the dairy, were soon forgotten 
by the new driver. These men were interested in doing a 
good job, but, since they didn’t have an opportunity to 
put the rules into practice the first week, they forgot them. 


Then when the driver salesman had a need for the 
rule or suggestions while on the route he had to handle 
the sales problem on a hunch. For instance, one dairy 
had a rule that when a customer didn’t pay her bill afte: 
collection stops no more milk was to be left. A new 
driver let a bill carry on for a month before stopping the 
delivery because he didn’t remember the exact rule and 
didn’t ask at the plant. 

The route manager couldn't be sure that he had cov- 
ered that specific rule with this new driver when he was 
giving him all of the rules and selling suggestions. Of 
course the rule was explained and the driver salesman 
knew what he was to do in handling delinquent accounts, 
but the route manager wasn’t sure. 


Sound Training Pays 


Trial and error handling and learning is costly to 
any dairy. It takes time and may cost far more money 
than sound initial training. But, presenting rule upon rule 
is confusing to the new employee. He 


when completed the new driver salesmen will be better 
equipped to give milk customers better service, take better 
care of the equipment, and sell more milk. It will also 
eliminate the confusion and costly trial and error decisions 
made on the route by the new men. 


For dairies that don’t have a route manual for their 
driver salesmen here are a few points to consider in the 
development of one. These suggestions can also serve as 
a check list for route manuals that aren’t doing a full job 
for the dairy—stimulating the drivers to sell more milk. 


Develop Outline of Sections 


As the first step in developing a route manual the 
number and content of the various sections should be con- 
sidered. Dairy route managers have a variety of opinions 
on what should be included; however, most dairy route 
manuals cover the following topics: company history, rules 
and regulations, sales and credit policies, selling tips, 
truck care, safe driving, and company personnel policies. 
Other sections can be added on the plant, production, and 
selling points for specific items such as cottage cheese, 
butter, and other products sold by the routemen. 


Prepare Section by Section 
Writing a dairy route manual may seem like a stu- 
pendous task when it is first considered by the route man- 
ager. It is. But, if the manual is prepared section by sec- 
tion it won't be as difficult and when finished it will be 
complete. 


One route manager started collecting thoughts and 
ideas for the dairy route manual section by section in a 











is bound to forget some, get others 
mixed, and in general be in hot water 
for a time. 

To overcome this difficulty the 
dairy set about the task of preparing 
a route manual to be issued to all new 
route salesmen. It wasn’t costly to 
produce and it gave the men a handy 
source of rules and suggestions when 
some new problem came up away 


from the plant. 


Developing a route manual requires 
a great deal of time and paper work. 


It takes vision and but 





revision, 








POINT-OF-SALE IDEA 

The Alamito Dairy Company of 
Omaha has placed an order with 
the Charles L. Dwinell Company, 
Kansas City, for a replica in plastic of 
their own milk carton. The carton is 
designed to be used as a point-of-sale 
piece in grocer outlets in the Omaha 
trade area. The exact replica is built 
oversize and lighted within. According 
to Jack Prall, Sales Manager of Ala- 
mito, the grocer reaction to the model 
of this display was very favorable. 
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WRIGHTDRAULIC DRIVE 


The Wright “Shorty” makes available for the first 
time to medium size milk plants those features essen- 





tial for really clean cans. Included are all the treat- 
ments generally advocated by recognized health 
authorities. Equally important are the advantages of 4 TO 5 CANS PER MINUTE 
the Wrightdraulic Drive and Can Inverter, with which 
ter the “Shorty” is now equipped. This means really big 
rter | plant operation in a limited space at a surprisingly STRAIGHTAWAY CAN WASHER 


ilso | low cost. 









a Labor saving in the receiving room is profit for 


you. Reduced effort makes the job in your plant more 
ie1r 
the 


as 


attractive to employees. Modern receiving room in- 
stallations frequently save over $10.00 a day. If only 
$2.00 a day were saved, what a wonderful return on 


ob 
the investment! 


the 
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THERE IS ALSO 
THE MASTER SERIES 
WRIGHTDRAULIC 
STRAIGHTAWAYS 
6TO 15 C.P.M.FOR 
LARGER PLANTS. 








| R. G. WRIGHT CO., INC. 
23 ROETZER ST. 
| BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 








| PLEASE SEND BULLETINS: 
| () SHORTY 4 To 5 CANS PER MINUTE 
MASTER SERIES 8 To 15 

CANS PER MINUTE 
















CHECK THESE BIG MACHINE FEATURES 

1 & Two pumps — Two Tanks. ye Automatic Cover and Can Control. 

*& Exclusive Spray Jets. % Automatic Temperature Regulators. 
%& Heavy Gauge All-welded Construction. 

All these features are standard on this washer 
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Our Butter Committee Says 


Lets S att Lutter 


EMBOSS BUTTER on 
EVERY QUARTER 


Get BUTTER on tHe 
DINNER TABLE 








West Coast Pushes Butter 


If every family in the U. S. A. would use on 
extra slice of butter daily, there’s a good possibility 
of using up the 1950 surplus! 
Russell Fifer, (right), 
American Butter Institute, Chicago, demonstrates a 


Executive Secretary 
“slice” from the Pacific Dairy and Poultry Associa 
tion’s butter display hich also features the emboss 
ing of “BUTTER” on quarter-pound cubes. 

“This 


Butter Conference of our recent Pacific Dairy and 


startling possibility developed in th 
Poultry Convention in Los Angeles”, said Henry D 
Greene, Executive Secretary, (left). “It was brought 
out that an added use of 2! ounces of butter pe 
capita per year would consume present and probable 
future 1950 surpluses.” 








loose leaf notebook. He considered every detail that would 
effect each section of the manual as he accumulated the 
information. Then he reviewed this later and added any 
new thoughts to the section. 


If the information is prepared in a rough draft form 
as it is accumulated for each section corrections and addi- 
tions can be made easily. Another advantage of the 
section by section approach is that it is easier to concen- 
trate on one section of the route manual and one problem 
at a time. 


Encourage Cooperation of All 


A route manager could prepare the route manual for 
his dairy without any cooperation from other members of 
the staff. 
plant managers feel they 


It can and has been accomplished and some 
are the best qualified to handle 
the work. To be sure, a route manager is the best quali- 
fied, but any route manual prepared by one individual! 
may overlook some points. Then too, a route manager has 
other things that require his attention in addition to the 
route manual and cooperation makes the task easier. 


Preparing the route manual is only one step. After it 
is prepared the manual must be used to be of any value to 
the dairy. If everyone has a hand in its preparation they 
will be more interested in checking on the observance of 
the rules included in the route manual. 

Encouraging and accepting suggestions from every- 
one in the organization for the route manual will go a 
long way to weld the production, maintenance, and sales 


organization into one unified operating unit. 


Discuss Before Final Draft 


As each section is completed in rough form it should 
be thoroughly discussed with everyone in the plant. This 
will serve to discover any errors that have crept into the 


manual without detection by the route manager. 


For instance, the maintenance manager may have 
changed the use of some standard form in a certain way to 
save time in servicing the trucks. Checking the points like 
this with everyone before the final draft is prepared will 


eliminate most errors in the finished manual. 
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Any modifications that should be made can be dis- 
cussed at this time before the manual is reproduced in its 
final form. It is easier to make revisions at this time than 
after they have been set up as standard procedure for 


the dairv. 


Make Provisions for Revisions 


Regardless of how well the plans are made for any 
dairy route manual certain revisions will be necessary from 
time to time. When preparing the route manual most 
route managers will make some provisions for revisions 


that are bound to occur. 


For instance, some new credit rule may be issued, a 
new line added with selling tips included, or some special 
procedure on reports required changed. All of these can 
be included easily if the manual is planned for some 
revisions when it is prepared. 

Since the route manual is to be used as a set of rules 
and regulations and selling suggestions for the dairy route- 
men it will be better accepted if the manual has the 
endorsement of the plant manager. In some cases a for- 
ward or brief comment by the boss makes the manual 
mean more to the driver salesmen when it is presented 
to them. 


Sell the Manual to the Drivers 


Both old and new driver salesmen will be better able 
to do the job required of them if they are given a com- 
It will help 


them better understand their job and their responsibilities 


plete review of the finished route manual. 


Selling the route manual to the drivers has anothet 
advantage. It provides management with an excuse fo1 
some extra training on standard procedure and selling 
techniques. Revision again presents the chance to train 


the drivers through a review of the section being changed 

Any effort made to eliminate the confusion on rules, 
regulations, procedures, and selling methods will help 
driver salesmen. When they know their job completel) 
they will do a better selling job for the dairy. More sales 
mean just one thing... more profit. 
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OVERSELLING 1S AS BAD AS UNDERSELLING 


By Frank W. Gray 


EN who want to become salesmen, but are 
worried about their lack of eloquence, can be 


reassured by this observation: It is a common 
fault in selling to talk, not too little, but too much. 


Good selling follows the general rules of intel- 
ligent conversation, and in this respect the art of 
listening is just as important as the gift of gab. Ever 
notice how a trained speaker uses pauses for empha- 
v 


sis? A pause in the right place is more eloquent than 


a stream of words. 


Many salesmen are so anxious to get their sales 
story across that they talk too fast, too vehemently, 
too continuously. You can’t dominate an interview 


by overselling — you merely increase sales resistance. 


It reminds us of the story about the cub sales- 
man who had completed his training course and 
was starting his first day at selling automobiles. An 
old gentleman walked in, looked at one of the new 
cars, asked the price, and said he would buy it. He 
began to write a check when the young salesman 
interrupted him: “See here,” he said, “you can’t buy 
this car yet I haven't even given you my selling 


talk.” 


A salable proposition does not have to be ex- 
pounded like an oration. It is more convincing when 
presented quietly, intelligently, and in a relaxed mood 
which permits the prospect to do some thinking for 


himself. 


There is an art in saying just enough, and no 
more — to presenting your proposition simply and 
confidently in terms that your prospect can under- 
stand. And there is an art to terminating an interview 
at the right time. 


Here are a few points that will help you to 
check yourself against the dangers of over-selling: 


When carrying on a conversation do you 
find that you have been so busy planning 
your next remark that you have lost track 
of what the other person is saying? 


Do you find that while you are talking 
vour listener makes several attempts to 
interrupt you before you are finished? 
When you are talking on the phone does 
the person at the other end make some 
transparent excuse for terminating the 
conversation? 

Do you find that the word “I” pops up 

constantly in your conversation? 

Do you make a practice of using a lot of 


words to justify your motives? 


These are symptoms which indicate that you 
are not selling yourself, that you are not sure of 
vourself, that you are talking too much. 
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Compare ! AND CHECK 
THE EXTRAS YOU GET IN A 


STOELTING 


SANITARY PIPE WASHER 








SAVE 
$50 to $100 


Get all the extras in a Stoelting Sanitary Pipe Washer without 
extra charge. Check these included features before you buy 
Complete power assembly; covered hood for motor, pump and 
power assembly ; set of four easy-rolling casters for quick portabil- 
ity; sturdy pipe rack; full back apron; broad lower shelf; 114” 
sanitary pipe brush—everything you need for fast, thorough, 
economical pipe washing —backed by Stoelting time-honored 
craftsmanship for extra years of service. Save time ... save 
money . .. get all the extras in Stoelting ... by far today’s 
best buy in pipe washers. Only $259.60 (F.O.B. Kiel, Wis.) for 
a ten foot model; other sizes priced accordingly. Make your 
dollars do more and go farther with a Stoelting Washer. 


For Extra Values and Extra Features Write 


STOELTING BROTHERS CO. 


Manufacturing Engineers for the Dairy Industries 
KIEL « WISCONSIN oe 
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NEAL D. KELLY 


UNE IS THE MONTH for more sales and profits. 


Providing this sales momentum is the 14th consecutive 


DAIRY MONTH Campaign, the industry’s gigantic 


public relations and merchandising opportunity to move 
more dairy foods from the thousands of food outlets across 
the nation to the 41,000,000 family tables in every city, 
town and hamlet. 


There’s no guess work about the selling power of June 
DAIRY MONTH. All it takes are the products to sell and 
the will to sell them. In the past campaigns, dairies, food 
stores, fountains and restaurants have increased sales of 
dairy foods 20% to 30%. The national stage is being set 
for you to cash-in on this million-dollar tide of promotion 
and publicity through the June DAIRY MONTH Com- 
mittee for Public Relations, with Lloyd H. Geil as National 
Chairman, and the Committee for Industry Participation, 
with Neal D. Kelley, as National Chairman, both of the 
National Dairy Council, Headquarters of the Campaign. 
These committees are composed of representatives from 
the sponsors of the nationwide sales campaign and are 
assisted by State Chairmen, State Association Secretaries 
and hundreds of other executives from the dairy and 
allied industries and organizations. 


Push Has Power 


What’s_ the 
Here’s a brief sketch to help you follow through with 


power behind this nationwide drive? 
similar promotional activities to stimulate sales on your own 


Main Street. 


with 
circulation well over 75 million, telling the economic, 


1. The nation’s daily and weekly newspapers, 


social and nutritious significance of dairy foods 
through news stories and special features, with 
pictures. 


2. Personal, letters and telephone contacts with the 
radio and television broadcasting chains to initiate 
programs which interpret the dairy industry and 
salute dairy foods. Based on last year’s records, these 
contacts should provide well over 5,000 programs 


during the 30 days in June. 


wy) 


. Secretaries of 96 restaurant and hotel management 
associations receiving June DAIRY MONTH informa- 
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6. 





Dairy Leaders See June as 


Gold Plated Sales Opportunity 


Huge Promotional Campaign Looks Like Money 
in the Bank to Dealers Who Use It to Advantage 


tion ‘to feature in their bulletins to members who 
influence the buyers that buy food for nearly two 
billion meals a month. 


. Managers of 38 State Press Associations provided with 


editorial and advertising material to promote the 


campaign with their thousands of member news- 


papers. 


. Service clubs, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions through- 


out the country, receiving special features on how to 
tie-in with programs saluting the dairy industry. The 
circulation of their bulletins and magazines is well 
over 800,000. 


National magazines, like Life, Colliers, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, Country Gentlemen, and Farm Journal, 


This official poster, one of the many pieces of promotional 
material 


being distributed, presents the Big Four of the 
dairy industry. 
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read by 25 million people, tying in with advertising, 
merchandising and editorial ideas, all designed to 
stimulate greater use of dairy foods on the family 
table. Their merchandising pieces are directed to 
thousands of outlets, such as drug stores, food stores, 
chain stores and many others. Some of these outlets 
alone do well over 37% of the food business in the 
country. 


~l 


.The National Headquarters of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and 1,500 chapters, working with 
DAIRY MONTH Headquarters, State Chairmen, and 
Association Secretaries in promoting a nationwide 
DAIRY MONTH Queen Contest. One of the most 
popular projects, it provides a tremendous amount 
of good publicity from the press and radio. 


9.2) 


. Allied industries cashing-in on dairy foods sales op- 
portunities sparked by the June DAIRY MONTH 
merchandising and public relations campaign. Among 
them are: Independent Grocers Alliance, National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores, National Association 
of Food Chains, National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, National Association of Retail Grocers, National 
Restaurant Association, National Hotel Association, 
The railroad industry, variety stores, and hardware 
and department stores. 

. Letter to June DAIRY MONTH State Chairmen out- 
lining the public relations opportunity in a kick-off 
dinner to launch June DAIRY MONTH. 
by the Sponsor Committee, it offers untold oppor- 
tunities to get the June DAIRY MONTH campaign 
started in the direction of more sales. 


. Letter to the June DAIRY MONTH State Chairmen 
urging them to contact the Governors for proclama- 


ie) 


Approved 


] 


tions which pay tribute to the dairy industry. 


. News stories and dairy food recipes to newspapers, 
syndicates, metropolitan food editors, radio editors, 
magazine editors, and food companies. 


That’s a good sample of what you are getting through 
the planning of your Public Relations Committee, in co- 
operation with the nation’s press, radio, television, bulletins, 
food stores, and thousands of other outlets. 


How to Cash In 


What can you do to take advantage of this million- 
dollar public relations campaign? You can: 

1. Localize the campaign by capitalizing on the national 
and state publicity through publicity in your local 
newspapers and through programs over your local 
radio stations. 


to 


. Provide plenty of display and point-of-sale materials 
for the hundreds of food outlets in your community. 
These outlets are cooperating through national organ- 
izations. You make it possible for them to highlight 
dairy foods by giving them the necessary promotional 
material for counters and walls to stimulate the buying 
urge when Mr. and Mrs. Consumer buy their dairy 
food needs for their families. You know, dairy sales 
in food stores amount to 22% of the total food volume. 


3. See that the June DAIRY MONTH 17 


colorful, eye-appealing poster is posted in every food 


oo 


x 22 


inch 
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new DAMROW 


spray-film cottage cheese 








faster, more 
economically... 
without 


‘hot spots 
or 
burnt 
at ge | 


Damrow Spray-Film Cheese 
Vat, rear view showing 
stainless steel construction, 
and hood over pump and 
circulating system. Capaci- 
ties, 2700 through 10,000 
pounds. 


Here’s the vat that improves 
your cottage cheese produc- 
tion. By a new principle of 
heating “from the top down,” hot water is sprayed 
at the top of the inner lining, running down in a film, 
collecting at the bottom to a level just above the vat 
pan bottom. Rapid circulation means more efficient 
heating at lower temperature, a great economy and 
safety feature which avoids ‘“‘hot spots” and curd 
burning, assuring better cheese quality and flavor. 


Completely sanitary throughout, the new Spray-Film 
Vat has a stainless steel inner lining, oversize circu- 
lating pump, oversize, non-clogging spray pipes. Low 
water level eliminates possible vat lining bulging, a 
safety and service feature that provides longer years 
of service. 


4qRear view of new Damrow Spray- 
Film Cheese Vat showing pump, 
circulating system and bottom 
construction. 





Damrow JUNIOR Spray-Film}> 


Cottage Cheese Vat. Similar to 
larger vat except pump is 
beneath the vat. Capacities, 405 
through 1550 pounds. 





Improve YOUR Cottage Cheese production and quality. 
Ask your Damrow Jobber, or write for details today on 
the new Damrow Spray-Film Vat to fit your needs. 


(ay DAMROW conrany 
B-50 


COMPANY 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY 


Western Avenue 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 










INDUSTRY 
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outlet on Main Street. Get your supply of posters 


from National Headquarters, National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
1. Urge every one of your employees to be a better 





Can Washing Problems 
Solved by Scientific Methods 


“Now Our Cans and Machine 
Both Are REALLY CLEAN,” say 
Operators. “Cans Sparkle and 
All Jets Are Open and Working.” 


Scientific methods now sim- 
plify can washing. Dull, filmy, 
lime streaked and milkstone 
encrusted cans need no 
longer be tolerated. 


Clogged jets and limed-up 
washers operating at half 
efficiency yield to methods 
and materials that keep them 
working at FULL efficiency 
. « « Clean, smooth-running, 
lime-free. 


Clean cans no longer are 
re-limed with baked on 
mineral precipitates in the 
sterile rinse position. 


The answer is: newer 
methods; newer products. 


With Klenzade Acid-Klenz, 
Klenzade "CBS" Cleaner, 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
















and two Chem-O-Shot 
Feeders, can washing be- 
comes a simple scientific 
routine. 


Klenzade starts you off with 
a clean washer using Klenz- 
ade Du-Clean to remove 
accumulated lime deposits. 
Thereafter alternate use of 
Klenzade Acid-Klenz and 
Klenzade "CBS" Cleaner in 
can washing also keeps the 
machine clean. Acid-Klenz 
and a Chem-O-Shot Feeder 
in the sterile rinse position 
prevent mineral precipita- 
tion on clean cans. 


Results are positive . . . and 
a definite step forward in 
lower bacteria counts. Send 


now for the Klenzade free 
Can Washing Booklet. 


SANITATION 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS, INC. BELOIT, WIS. 


Please send a free copy of the Klenzade 
Can Washing Booklet to: 


salesman and merchandiser of dairy foods during 


June. Your salesmen make direct contacts with the 
homemaker who does 85% of the buying in a home 
These are only a few concrete ways in which you can 

take advantage of this nationwide public relations and 
merchandising campaign. It’s action now! You can increase 
your sales of dairy foods from 20 to 30%. It’s been done; 
all it takes is an organized merchandising public relations 
campaign by you in your own market. 





Milk 


market are 


Kentucky, 
an advertising campaign in- 
tended to increase the demand for bottled milk. 
Falls Cities Milk Pro- 


ducers Association met recently to act on a proposal 


producers in the Louisville, 


planning 
Directors of Co-operative 
for the program. 

The association directors propose to finance the 
campaign by raising the association dues from 4 
cents to 5 cents per 100 pounds of milk sold by 
each member. 











SLAPS PRICE SUPPORTS 


Current techniques in handling the government price 
support program for dairy products are short-circuiting 
regular trade channels, diverting stocks to the government, 
and killing all incentive in merchandising for increased 
consumption, declared Russell $. Waltz, Seattle, Wash., 
general manager of United Dairymen’s Association, speak- 
ing here Monday at a meeting of the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

“Because of the failure to utilize in the government 
program seasonal and normal-marketing price differentials, 
butter and other dairy products are being driven into 
“Distributors 
have no incentive to hold inventories for future sale. and 


government storage,” Mr. Waltz asserted. 


have little occasion to spend money in merchandise promo- 
tion when they can sell their stocks to the government 
without such costs. 

“As a result,” Mr. Waltz continued, “the consumers 
and the dairy industry are suffering. There is no encourage- 
ment to the consumption of higher quality butter, for 
example, with the government purchase of Grade A butter 
Such a 
program is of no service to the future of the dairy industry.” 


running seven to one over the lower grades. 

Waltz emphasized that the surplus disposal problem 
is not entirely a government job, but one in which pro- 
ducers have a primary, and distributors a secondary inter- 
est. It is not too late in this vear, he said, to correct the 
errors of the present program to the benefit of both the 
producers and consumers. 

“The Federation has recommended that the dairy 
products support purchases be on a terminal market basis 
with seasonal price variations,” he said. “The Federation 
program would provide adequate supplies of dairy products 
through normal trade channels. 
tend to 


It would encourage con- 


sumption; eliminate government purchases; 
provide incentives to the dairy industry and afford good 


returns to producers at prices consumers can pay.” 
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FEEDING AND FLAVOR 
tte ECULIAR FLAVORS that cause children to 


refuse milk can often be prevented simply by 


For Fine 
















| ° ° ° 
the feeding the cow the right kind of roughage, 
me Professor Vladimir N. Krukovsky of Cornell Univer- Sanitear Tubin 
can sity declared recently at the 117th national meeting y g 
TT of the American Chemical Society. 
“ase -» - , . e oF 
— Explaining that metallic and fishy tastes are ond Fittings 
me: ° ° . . ° 
“3 associated with the deterioration of the thin mem- 
on P 
' brane that surrounds each tiny globule of fat, Pro- 0 d 
fessor Krukovsky said that this membrane can be raer 
—_ preserved to some extent by vitamin E, which is - From 
found in varying amounts in the oil of many plants. 
Vitamin E is a natural safeguard against the 
tvpe of rancidity caused by oxygen, he said, and i HERRY- 
its effects may extend beyond the cream layer down 
into the skim milk. RB 
In fact. the chalky and tallowy flavors, which URRELL 
{ may have developed in the skim milk at the end of bas 
twenty-four hours’ storage, can be banished by re- 
distributing the fat throughout the milk, he noted 
ale pointing out that this seems to explain why homog- 
enized milk. in which the fat remains scattered, is The complete Cherry-Burrell 
selatively immune to oxidized flavors. line of sanitary valves, tubing, and fittings offers 
rice you the ultimate in precision-built protection of 
wit “Thus,” he stated, “we may conclude that the your products. 
Ange *y: = . . ‘ . P s9 P 
, palatability and the nutritive properties of milk and Cherry-Burrell ‘‘Diamond”’ and _ stainless steel 
milk products can be ultimately improved and made sanitary fittings and valves are fabricated from virgin 
sed i f , metals of fine quality. Both types are hard, noncor- 
more nearly uniform throughout the year not only : 2 : : - 
sh.. ‘ ; rites er : rosive, dense and nonporous—designed throughout 
ale by controlling the handling of milk during storage, to meet modern sanitary requirements. Close toler- 
; but also bv controlling the type and quality of ance workmanship and standardized design mean 
filk - YI 1 . J Pp AZ £ 
roughages fed to the cow.” long life...easy interchangeability ...easy use. 
Fast delivery from nearby stocks. 
_ Milk was designated by nature to pass directly Cherry-Burrell stainless steel tubing meets the 
als from the mammary gland into the digestive tract highest sanitary and plant performance require- 
hate of mammals, Professor Krukovsky continued. How- ments. All standard sizes in stock. Immediate de- 
ever, the use of milk as a food by human beings livery. See your Cherry-Burrell representative, or 
tors ae: sa a 8 write the address below for bulletin G-443. 
aad involves a lengthy period of storage prior to con- 
mo- sumption. 


CHERRY - BURRELL CORPORATION 
— P ° ° ° General Soles ond Executive Office: 

ent To keep milk from becoming objectionable 427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill 

_—~ 4 ro Plont tnt sa ond Supplies 


during the journey from cow to consumer, it is BRANCHES, OFFICES OF DISTRIBUTORS 

















° ° A your senvect iN ne ‘cimes 
1ers necessary to do battle against harmful bacteria and 
ige- certain natural chemicals called enzymes as well, Trendmaker ite a greed cniladle, 
for according to Professor Krukovsky. 
tter “For example, in raw milk the fat can be split 
8 into several substances by a milk enzyme called CHERRY -BURRELL 
ry. lipase,” he explained. “Some of these substances may SANITARY PIPE AND 
lem give the milk a rancid odor and a bitter taste.” FITTING TRUCK 
yr0- ‘ ; , . ; 
a Fortunately lipase, which is stimulated when Here’s an efficient part- 
cold milk is warmed and then recooled, can be stifled ner when you're taking 
-_ by pasteurizing the milk, he said. Even when milk down, washing, and put- 
the a . : : ting up sanitary pipe 
is pasteurized, the fat and fatlike portions may lines. You can put tub- 
become chalky, tallowy, metallic, or fishy tasting ing and fittings on the 
airy _— al . k | eecsie € onl ; Mitton rack in order of disman- 
‘ yecause OF a joint attac Vv Vitamin © and dissolvec tling, make one trip to 
asis oxygen, it was observed. This attack is reinforced wash tank, and set up in 
Hon by small amounts of copper in the milk and by proper order with no 
ache 5 . mislaid parts. Easy to 
exposure to light. move and clean, strong, 
‘On- , , and non-tipping. 
ai Professor Krukovsky addressed a session of the _— 
oa Society's Agricultural and Food Division in the 
Broadwood Hotel. 
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Meets All 3A Standards 


Laboratory tests conducted under actual dairy operating 
conditions prove that the Waukesha Sanitary Pump 
cannot break down butterfat globules. This exclusive 
Waukesha advantage protects your milk quality, its cream 
and fat content, right straight through your production 


line. 


You can multiply this Waukesha advantage by many 
years of service, too. Many dairies can boast of Pumps 
in use five, six, or seven years, handling a half million 
pounds of milk or more — and still going strong. That’s 


stretching equipment investment out to a minimum! 


Ask your jobber for all the details on the Waukesha 
Sanitary Pump with its Positive Displacement principle 


of operation and Twin Blade Impellers. Or write direct 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Vasher 


100% 
SANITARY 


PUMPS 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 
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INDUSTRY GAIN IN TEXAS 


Substantial Climb in Volume of Manufactured 
Products — Retail Price Cut in Dallas 


By JIM TAGGART 


EXAS DAIRY manufacturing climbed 11 per cent 
from December to 47,899,000 pounds, milk equiv- 


alent, in January, according to the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University of Texas. 


The level was 38 per cent above a year earlier, but 


10 per cent below the January 1935-1939 average. 


After adjustment for seasonal variation, the Bureau’s 
index of Texas dairy manufacture rose 3 per Cent to 84 
in January (1935-1939 month equaling 100) from 82 in 
December and 65 in January, 1949. With the exception 
of a 7 per cent decrease in both comparisons for “other” 
dairy products, all types shared in the over-all increase 
from both the preceding month and from January a yea 
ago. 

Butter production in January stepped up 9 per cent 
from December and advanced 58 per cent from a year 
output of 1,221,000 pounds 


dropped 39 per cent below the January prewar average. 


earlier. However, January 


Ice cream manufacture totaled 1,287,000 gallons ir 
January, a 9 per cent rise from December. This amount 
was 26 per cent above January, 1949, and 358 per cent 
above the January 1935-1939 average. Cold storage hold- 
ings of dairy products in Texas slid 4 per cent from 
December to January. With the exception of a 2 per cent 
gain for all varieties of cheese, all types of dairy products 
showed decreases. Plastic cream fell 65 per cent, fluid 
per butter 15 per 
evaporated and condensed milk 4 per cent. 


cream 43 cent, creamery cent and 

In comparison with January, 1949, holdings of dairy 
products in cold storage gained 15 per cent in January, 
1950. Holdings of evaporated and condensed milk ad- 
vanced 54 per cent and cheese 26 per cent. Plastic and 
fluid cream fell 94 per cent and 87 per cent, respectively. 


Drop Retail Prices 


Major milk distributors in Dallas, March 6, indicated 
they planned to follow Cabell’s, Inc., in lowering retail 
prices on half-gallon containers by two cents. 


The reduction, announced March 6 by Earle Cabell, 
executive vice-president of the company, at retail stores 
will be from 39 to 37 cents for the two-quart container 


of milk. 


Cabell said the new price would mean a 3-cent saving 
to housewives who have been purchasing two quarts of 
milk in single quart units. The single quart price is 20 
cents. Instead of buying two single quarts for 40 cents, 
he said, housewives can buy the half-gallon container 


for 37 cents. 


Delivery prices: on the two-quart unit to Cabell 


customers will be reduced from 41 to 39 cents. Cabell said. 

“The new price policy is being put into effect in all 
of the areas in which Cabell’s distribute their milk and 
milk products,” he said. 


American Milk Review 
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Most other major dairy distributors, in a March 6-poll, 
said they planned to meet the new price on half-gallon 
containers. “We can’t oversell our competitors,” Joe 
Daniels, supervisor for the Bluff View Farm, explained. 
Daniels said his company had not yet decided on its new 
price. 

At Metzger Dairies, Jacob Metzger, vice-president, 
said the company probably would take some action on 
lowering half-gallon milk prices immediately. 


“We will meet Cabell’s price on the half-gallon unit,” 
said Ted Robinson, general manager of the Borden Com- 
pany in Dallas. 


Lindsley Waters, Jr., vice-president of Tennessee 
Dairies, said his company was attempting to get more 
details on the milk price cut. “I’m sure we will meet the 
reduction,” he said. 


Officials at the Purity Milk Co., Oak Farms and 
other dairies said they were delaying their decisions on 
new prices on the two-quart unit until they could obtain 
additional market information. 


Cabell, in his announcement, said the company would 
continue to pay the same price to producers. “This 
reduction in price was made without lowering the price 
of Grade A raw milk to the producing dairymen,” he said. 

Cabell expressed hope that the reduction would result 
in increased demand during the spring months when a 
surplus is expected in this area. 


« 
OREGON SCHOLAR HONORED 


The $1,000 Borden Award in the Chemistry of Milk 
for 1950 will be presented to Professor George A. Richard- 
son of Oregon State College on the evening of April 10 
during the Philadelphia Session of the American Chemical 
Society’s 117th national meeting, it is announced by Dr. 
Ermest H. Volwiler, president of the Society and executive 
vice-president of Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Il. 


Dr. Richardson, a native of Canada who is professor 
of dairy husbandry and dairy chemistry at Oregon State 
was cited for his outstanding contributions to the knowl- 
edge of the physico-chemical properties of milk. He will 
receive the award, which includes a gold medal, at a 
general assembly of the Society in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia. His award address, on “Some Dynamic 
Properties of Milk,” will be delivered on the morning of 
April 10 before the Society’s Division of Agricultural and 
Food Chemistry. 


The 1950 Borden medalist is credited with the first 
scientific explanation of the rennin coagulation of milk. 
Rennin is a chemical agent of animal origin used in the 
manufacture of cheese. 


His work on the stability of carotene in milk and milk 
products showed carotene, a substance from which vitamin 
A is formed, to be a suitable coloring for butter. A simple, 
practical method was evolved for measuring the carotene 
content of churning cream, and for calculating the proper 
amount of carotene color to use to produce a given shade 
in butter. In a search for agents to keep milk from turning 
sour, Dr. Richardson showed that certain flavoring mate- 
tials derived from fruits were of value for this purpose. 


May, 1950 





io WNTAKE EQUIP, 


s SMALL and MEDiUy r 


\ KUSEL 


WEIGHING and 
RECEIVING UNIT 


Available in \ 
300-500-800 Ib. 
(Weigh can sizes) 










Ultra-sanitary 16-gauge stainless steel with all \ 

joints welded and smoothly ground. Unique \ 
valve opener actuates stainless steel valve \ 
bottom outlet. Sample hole and other open- \ 
ings are flanged upward. Stainless steel anti- \ 
splasher and strainer. Can platform and dump- \ 
ing mechanism of rugged, all-welded, steel. > 
Keeps production flowing smoothly through PA 
your plant. 7 


KUSEL WEIGHING and es 
RECEIVING UNIT can also 
be used with beam scale, 
Write for Bulletin 11A. 





KUSEL DAIRY 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Cheese Vats of all kinds, Receiving 
Vats, Regenerative Pasteurizers, Weigh 
Cans. Holding Tanks, Can Washers, 
Forker and Agitators, Cheese Presses, 
Starter Cans, Curd Knives, and other 
special equipment. Also jobbers of 
complete line of Cheese Factory 
Supplies. 
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QUALITY CONTROL OF CREAM 


By FRANK E. MOTT 
Boston Health Department 


HAT IS THE Boston cream supply problem? What 
W: the problem? What is the cream like. How 

does it get that way? Boston, with about 800,000 
population, is small as compared with our really large 
cities. Our cream supply appears small, on the basis 
of population, unless you understand that the Boston 
licensed, supervised and controlled cream supply dis- 
tributed by Boston license dealers, is the cream supply 
of the 2,500,000 persons who live in Metropolitan Boston 
and further. In fact, it is the cream supply of 98% of all 
Massachusetts’ 5,000,000 persons. 

Prior to 1923 all Boston cream was separated from 
Boston inspected milk and was of very poor quality. In 
1923 the first carload of western cream arrived for the 
Boston market — just one carload in that year. You see 
the quality of milk was improving so that the consump- 
tion of milk and ice cream was increasing and the supply 
of cream separated from Boston milk was shrinking. 

More cream from the west arrived by carload in 
1924. When 1928 came around, cream from the west 
was arriving in every month of the year and, on the 
average, every week in the year and by the carload. Since 
1928 without western cream we would have had no 
cream supply. 

In the beginning the quality of the cream supply 
from the west was very bad. The control was so incom- 
plete that the market was subject to spot shipments. 
Consequently, for example, a carload of western cream 
might go first to Philadelphia and finding no buyer, 
perhaps because of quality, would be diverted to some 
other market, perhaps Boston. 

In 1923 I arranged with the railroads, as there were 
no truck shipments by highway, to hold every carload 
under seal until my representative had sampled it. In 
the laboratory we then did a complete analysis of that 
cream, chemically,— chemically because adulteration by 
neutralizers, water or foreign fat, was then the big prob- 
lem. Bacteriologically, the quality of all cream was bad. 
There were no legal standards. 

A chemical analysis of such a volume of cream be- 
came very burdensome. The need to devise a new method 
of control became painfully imperative. The opportunity 
to devise and apply a new method presented itself in 
1938 when the people of the milk industry came to me 
and said they were discouraged because they were com- 
pletely stvmied in their efforts to improve the quality 
of milk. They said they wanted to sell better milk as 
required by the laws and would be very happy to do it 
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if some one showed them how to get better quality and 
they asked me to devise a new method of control. |] 
agreed, provided they would include cream in their re- 
quest, since a complete job could not otherwise be done. 
The reason the cream had to be included was that cream 
goes through the same equipment that milk does and 
is used for standardization purposes. The industry agreed. 
The result was the so-called “Mott Program of Quality 
Control.” | 

In devising a new method of control for cream, ] 
first stated my objective and that is “Cream of good 
quality in the bottle as delivered to the consumer.” | 
define good quality as pasteurized, free from foreign sub- 
stance including added water, and having a standard 
plate count at 32° C. of less than 40,000 colonies of 
bacteria in one cubic centimeter. I arrived at 40,000 
as the standard in this way; one grade of milk before 
pasteurization whether the final result is sold as milk or 
cream. Our standard for our poorest grade of pasteurized 
milk is not more than 20,000 colonies of bacteria in one 
cubic centimeter. Cream from such milk would have not 
more than 30,000 colonies and I allowed an increase 
of 1/3 for handling, thus getting the result of 40,000. 
Another fundamental starting point was that milk must 
be in quality equivalent to Massachusetts legal raw milk 
before pasteurization whether the final use would be milk 
or cream. 

I then recognized that we have a legitimate ice cream 


industry which uses huge volumes of cream, and also a 





ALL IN THE POINT OF VIEW 


The other day a dairyman friend of ours encoun- 
tered a colleague he had not seen for a number 
of years. The two old cronies were delighted to 
see each other and adjourned to a nearby pub to 
bring each other up to date. The conversaiion 
turned on family matters and our friend’s friend 
revealed that his daughter had recently presented 
him with a grandson. 

“How time flies,” was our friend’s clever re- 
joinder. “Gosh, it seems as though it was yesterday 
she was born. I thought she was still in junio: 
high school. Makes you feel old, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, no it doesn’t,” our friend’s friend said. 
“Being a grandfather doesn’t bother me at all. | 
only feel old when I think that I'm married to a 


grandmother.” 
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relatively small cream cheese industry. Since both ice 
cream and cheeese are pasteurized, it seemed logical to 
consider them as potential users of cream which might 
be shipped as bottled cream in good faith but which, 
on arrival, might be found to have more than 40,000 
colonies of bacteria. I recognized that such arrivals of 
cream, because of human error, would occasionally be 


inevitable. 

A licensed system for shippers seemed imperative. 

I recognized further a fundamental fact, which is 
often overlooked, that the cream industry is peculiar in 
certain respects. It is peculiar because desirable shipping 
points for western cream are plants which handle milk 
under the supervision of large western cities which have 
good inspection programs. Such large plants have cream 
from surplus milk to sell at times. However, when the 
cities in the west need milk, the milk at those plants 
which did go to cream, will be shipped as milk. Western 
plants also have other obligations which make it impos- 
sible for an eastern market to be able to determine with 
certainty that on short notice it can always get a car- 
load of cream from a particular plant. Consequently, 
there must be more potential shippers of cream than are 
apparently needed. Another way of stating this important 
fact, is that when cream is short and you need a carload 
of cream you must first find who has a carload to sell 


That carload may be available today at a certain moment 


but it may not be available an hour later, for everyone 


is likely to be looking for cream. If the potential shippet 
is on the licensed list, fine, but suppose he is not on the 
licensed list but is willing to guarantee that the cream 
will comply with all laws and standards relating to cream 


It is obviously impossible to wait to send an inspector 


1,500 miles away to make the inspection before you buy 


the cream and before the cream is shipped. 
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That caow is worth ev‘ry cent I’m asking. She gives so much 
milk she hez to make two trips to the pasture to carry it all in. 


May, 1950 





V Check the complete line of 


VIKING “SANITORS' 


20-35-50-90 G.P.M. SIZES...SOLID DAIRY METAL PUMPS, 3-A APPROVED 


FIG. 171 REPLACEMENT PUMP 
Fits your older Viking equip- 
ment bringing it up to date 
with the latest 3A approved 
sanitary pump. 





FIG. 172 V-BELT CONVENTIONAL 
DRIVE UNIT 
Complete conventional drive 
units such as V-belt, gear, 
flat belt, direct, etc, can be 
furnished equipped with this 
Sanitor 3A approved pump. 


FIG. 170 COMPLETE “SANITOR 
UNIT 
The complete Sanitor unit with 
sanitary motor and v-belt 
drive enclosed in base with 
sanitary legs and pull-about 
casters if desired. 





Ad 
Send today for free bulletins \— f 
DIOOLM and EIOOLM for com- os 8 BR 

, ‘ ig. 
plete information. 170 









In ordering replacement Sanitor 171 units 
advise model and serial number of your old 
equipment. Write for free bulletin EIOOLM 
today. It gives you complete specifications 








Pump Company 


(@-te olan zell Meh ae 


+} ° . 4/ 
The Choice of Dairyland 
Rogers offers you today's most advanced designs and 
stepped-up economy in Double Effect or Triple Effect 


Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, and Spray Process Milk Drying 
Plants. With Rogers Equipment you can produce a broad 


and profitable range of products . . . top 
quality that commands highest market 
prices. Write for the interesting facts now. 


“The Choice of Dairyland” Since 1883.. 
C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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I then asked myself the $64.00 question, “If the 


cream shipped is found in fact to be good cream after 


testing on arrival in Boston, complying with all laws and 
standards, how much, if any prior inspection of dairies 
or plants in the west is necessary by Boston?” The answer 
came clearly and emphatically, “No physical inspection 
of western plants or dairies would be necessary in such 


a Case. 


Since this statement my appear unorthodox, perhaps 
I should enlarge upon it somewhat further. Boston began 
inspecting producers of milk, plants and dealers back in 
1856. We were pioneers. We had to write our Jaws 
and standards and learn the hard way. What we have 
learned, we have made available to others. Now every 
state and every city does such physical inspection work 
on plants and farms. We believe that others can do this 
physical inspection work and we accept a sworn state- 
ment made by an official government agency on a farm 
or a cream plant as prima-facie evidence of the facts so 
far as they relate to what was inspected. If the report 
of the inspection states that the plant is equipped in 
compliance with regulations relating thereto and was 
found to be maintained and operated in a clean and sani- 
tary manner, then a license to ship cream will be issued 
on the agreement of the applicant to comply with the 
regulations of the City of Boston, which the applicant 
says he has received and read. The license is revocable 
at will by the licensor. However, so long as the cream 
shipped is good and complies with standards, we are 


content. 


I will repeat again the last sentence, “However, so 
long as the cream shipped is good and complies with 
standards, we are content.” A licensed shipper keeps 
his license only so long as he ships good cream. This 
implies a system of control of the quality of the cream 
shipped. We have that system, and it is the key to our 
control. The license issued is to ship cream under a 
warranty system. The shipper makes certain tests of all 
batches of cream shipped. He records the results of the 
tests on a warranty form furnished by me. He signs the 
warranty as a true statement made under the penalties 
for perjury. He sends the warranty by air mail to the 


buyer. The buyer is also licensed and required by his 
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If you've got it you've got to have some place to put it 

is a lesson that the government is learning more or less to 

its sorrow. Caves with their natural virtues as storage depots 

have been used extensively for keeping dairy products. 

Reminiscent of great treasures buried underground at Fort 

Knox is this train load of food on its way into a cave used 
by the War Foods Administration. 


license to sample all receipts of cream and _ perform 
similar tests of all cream on arrival. This work is done 
in inspected and approved laboratories. The buyer enters 
his results of tests on the back of the warranty as true 
under penalties for perjury and then sends the warranty 
to me. I then classify the shipment, according to the 
tests of quality on arrival, as bottling, manufacturing or 
illegal. The State Milk Control Board and the Federal 
Market Administrator have access to the books of all 
handlers of cream and to railroad and truckers records. 
These official agencies need my facts on quality in order 
to do their job of setting an accurate period price. My 
price for supplying the facts on quality, is a tabulated 
statement of all receipts of cream. I believe that no one 
can receive any cream from any source without knowledge 
of such receipt coming to my attention. 


Here are the tests made by the seller and the buyer 
and perhaps I should repeat that such tests are made 
only in inspected and approved laboratories. 


Microscopical smear, 
Standard plate count 32 degrees Centrigrade, 
Acidity, 
Phosphatase, 
Neutralizer. 


My laboratory makes one further test bacteriologically 
and that is a direct microscopic clump count, using a 
stain that dyes live cells only. A complete chemical and 
bacteriological analysis is made on all samples of cream 
in the final container offered for sale to the consumer, 
but only enough check tests on the quality reports of the 
buyer of cream are necessary to provide assurance that 
no one is falsifying results. Such tests are almost un- 
necessary with our set-up. 

Let me sum up the fundamental philosophy on which 
our Cream Control Plant is based: 


1. A cream is either good or bad. 


2. Our laboratory tests will definitely determine 


whether the cream is good or bad 

3. A physical inspection of the cream shipping plant 
or dairy farm never can determine that the cream 
or milk shipped from the place inspected actually 
will be good and in compliance with standards, 


American Milk Review 
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and that is true even on the day when the in- 
spection was made, and such physical inspections 
can contribute nothing to the evaluation of the 
cream supply 


which by actual comprehensive 


laboratory tests has been found to be good. 


4. A control program to be completely successful, 
must not impose on industry shackles which are 
unnecessary and which tend to erect economic 
barriers between states. 

5. Cut out all duplication of effort and unnecessary 
expense on the taxpayer and industry alike, 

6. Protect the licensed shipper of cream from the 
unfair competition of spot shipments of cream 
looking for a buyer at a price depressed below 
the market. In other words, provide a stabilized 
market for your licensed shippers. 

7. The result desired is a dependable, continuous 
supply of fresh cream of good quality. 


Well, the old saying that “The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,” would seem to apply in this case. What 
like? 


and 99% on arrival in Boston is less than 20,000 colonies 


is our cream It is fresh, continuous, dependable 
of bacteria in one cubic centimeter, standard plate count 
at 32° C. and 75% of it is less than 10,000. 


read to you a normal laboratory report on the tests of a 


Let me now 


carload of cream from Michigan. This is taken from the 
record. 


CARLOAD OF 250 JUGS—410 QUART—FIVE BATCHES 








Standard 

Micro- Plate 
Tests Made scopical Count at Phos- Neu- 
By Smear 32° C. Acidity phatase tralizer 
Shipper Normal 00 11 Negative Absent 

Buyer at 

Boston Normal 400 11 Negative Absent 

2.400 

18.000 

2,400 

24,000 





Presented at Third Annual Meeting, Dairy Products Improvement Insti- 
tute, Inc., Hotel Commodore, New York City, January 12, 1950. 











“Try again, darling. Mama's not 
too crazy about this one either!” 


COPYRIGHT 1949 CARTOONS-OF -THE-MONTH 


May, 1950 






SERVICE CAP ‘y 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 

to any headsize, eliminating incon- 
veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 
able Paperlynen Service Cap, 


PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 
55 W t G 


es ~wodale St Dept E-5 
Columbus, Ohio 
Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 
Cap 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Name of Dairy Supply Jobber Most Frequently Patruonized 














protest APRONS 


of Neoprene-Plastic-Cotton 


For every dairy need from 
milk receiving room to dairy 
service counter there is a 
Basco Apron. Strong — dur- 
able—long life—cut FULL for 
greatest protection. Whatever 
you need, we can supply it. 


Basco 
Neoprene Coated Aprons 


For can washing rooms Tough 
and husky 28 ¢. drill, coated and 
impregnated with neoprene — size 


36” x 44” fitted with elastic straps. 
Maroon or white 





Basco Basco 
Plastic Aprons Cotton Aprons 
Light weight vinyl plastic — For men and women. Strong 
resistant to milk acids, alkalis and well made heavy duck. 
and water. Do not get stiff in Long life — correct design for 


Comfort- 
economical. 


low temperatures. 
able attractive, 


full protection. Complete with 
neck band and tie tapes. 


Write today for new low prices on 
small or large quantities. Immediate 
shipment — satisfaction guaranteed. 


ASSOCIATED BAG and APRON CO. 


220-224 W. Ontario St. Chicago 10, Ill. 
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WHY NOT HYDRAULICS? 


By H. P. FAUST 


R. G. Wright Company 


HY NOT HYDRAULICS in 
the dairy industry? Man was 
making practical use of hy- 
draulics before he learned to write. 
The principles were well known in 
ancient Greece from whose language 
the word is derived. All of our lives 
we have been familiar with applica- 
tions such as the jack, the hoist and 
the elevator, yet we have neglected 
to convert them to our own industry. 
This oversight is particularly surpris- 
ing, not only because of the certain 
general advantages, but also because 
hydraulics can help solve some of the 
specific problems of processing plant 
equipment. 
The January 1949 Readers Digest 
entitled, “A 
Lucky Guy,” sketching the life story 


contained an article 
and accomplishments of Carrol Vick- 
ers. As a young man of twenty-one 
he was seriously injured in an air- 
plane crash. His physical condition 
has progressively deteriorated, but 
his courage has never failed. Today, 
he is totally blind, partially deaf, bed- 
ridden and virtually paralyzed from 
the waist down. Despite such enor- 
mous handicaps, he is a brilliant en- 
gineer in many fields, but specializes 
in hydraulics. 

Vickers’ favorite relaxation is talk- 
ing shop. During one of my visits 
with him a few years ago he ques- 
tioned me regarding the purpose and 
design of various types of equipment 
used for dairy processing. On the 
conclusion of my explanations he re- 
marked that this industry was just 
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another example of the many which 
were asleep. 

There are certain basic advantages 
to hydraulics which are generally rec- 
ognized. For example, we have all 
seen a heavy automobile lifted high 
in the air for greasing by a tiny 
pump and motor. This demonstrates 
how a relatively weak rotary force 
can be changed into a slow but pow- 
erful direct-line movement. To do 
this mechanically would involve gears, 





WATCH THEM “FURRINERS” 

Headline in West Plains, 
Missouri, Gazette—“City Council 
Votes to Enforce Milk Ordi- 
nance, Foreign Producers Must 
Undergo Inspection by Local 
Officers; ‘Outsiders’ Have Ad- 
vantage Now.” 











cams, levers and bearings through 
which 70% of the input energy might 
be lost, while the hydraulic lift would 
sacrifice less than 10%. Also, the 
wear on the integral parts is obviously 
much reduced when a lubricant such 
as oil is used in the hydraulic system. 

For years the automotive industry 
has been finding additional uses for 
hydraulics. Shock absorbers and hy- 
draulic brakes have long been stand- 
ard. Now we have hydromatic and 
fluid transmissions on many cars and 
it is safe to forecast that they too will 
Great 


strides were made during the war in 


soon be unversally adopted. 


the development of hydraulic pumps, 
valves and cylinders, particularly be- 









H. P. FAUST 


cause of the needs of the aircraft in- 
dustry. Both automotive and aircraft 
are hydraulically minded because of 
the basic reliability, simplicity, ease 
of control and long life. Springs 
fatigue and gears wear, but the shock 
absorber can take thousands of bumps 

No competent designer of dairy 
equipment can afford to forget the 
moisture conditions which exist in a 
plant. To maintain adequate sani- 
tation, sterilization with steam, hot 
water or germicidal liquids is essen- 
tial. The atmosphere is generally so 
saturated with moisture that when the 
temperature falls at night, a film of 
water is precipitated on all exposed 
surfaces. Paints tend to peel; rust is 
a constant problem; and the difficul- 
While 


water resisting lubricants are avail- 


ties of lubrication increase. 


able, even they do not benefit from 
moisture. When water is combined 
with lactic acid, alkalis and steam, 
the best lubricants may fail. Don't 
we ask a good deal from a man in ex- 
pecting him to wash and sterilize a 
machine thoroughly each evening, 
when he knows that a complete re- 
lubricating job will then be necessary 
the next morning? 

Moisture is far less a detriment to 
a closed hydraulic system. The elec- 
tric motor must still be oiled, but the 
rest of the power unit is self-lubricat- 
ing. Naturally this saves time as well 
as machine failures. 

Notice has been served on manufac- 
turers of dairy machinery that the 
compensation insurance rate in milk 


American Milk Review 
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plants is the highest in the food field. 
The profits of every milk processing 
operation of any size are thereby re- 
duced. Next to broken glass, gears, 
cams and levers appear to be the 
greatest offenders. 


This suggests another hydraulic ad- 
vantage. Until you have searched 
through catalogs and wracked your 
brains, you cannot appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of designing an inexpensive, 
sensitive mechanical clutch, particu- 
larly for a rotary motion, which will 
positively function under normal milk 
plant conditions. Unless checked 
daily, it is liable to freeze, resulting 
in mechanical damage, or worse yet, 
a serious injury. By the use of a 
simple pressure relief valve, which 
can be set to by-pass on even a slight 
overload, a reliable clutch can be in- 


corporated in the hydraulic system. 


Hydraulic applications are already 
beginning to appear in machinery de- 
signed for the dairy industry. There 
is no good reason why this trend 
should not accelerate. The great ad- 
vantages which are readily apparent 
will create a demand which can no 


longer be neglected. 


THESE FEATURES 


Partition separates cleaning 
from sterilizing stations. 


Saves costly space. 


Provides maximum visual in- 
spection for incoming AND 
outgoing cans. 


Eliminates necessity for sep- 
arate reject conveyor. 


Completely accessible for 


cleaning and adjusting. 


All controls within easy reach. 


ACCOUNTING 
(Continued from Page 16 


Loss Statement which tells you the 
results of operation for a given period 
of time. Too many people just look 
at the Net Profit shown, and let it go 
at that. To employ your statements 
properly, you have to look at the var- 
ious figures in relation to each other. 
For instance, your balance sheet tells 
you what your Current Assets (cash, 
inventories, receivables) amount to, 
your Liabilities 
(accounts, notes, taxes payable, etc.) 


and what Current 
are. By dividing the former by the 
latter, you derive your Current Ratio, 
which tells you what your working 
capital margin is. Comparison of cur- 
rent ratios for periods as you go along 
tells you whether gaining or losing on 
your bills paying position. A ratio of 
2 to | is considered pretty fair in nor- 
mal circumstances. Another ratio is 
Accounts Receivable divided by Daily 
Average Charge Sales. This tells you 
the number of days’ sales owing. For 
instance, if your daily average charge 
sales are $1,000 per day, and you 
accounts receivable are $14,000, you 
have 14 days’ sales outstanding, that 


is, you are allowing your debtors an 


average of 14 days on their bills. Com- 


RETURNLINE 
CAN WASHER 


FEATURING A 150° 
DUMPING ARRANGEMENT 


KENDALL-LAMAR 
CORPORATION 


POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


May, 1950 


parisons of such ratios monthly is an 
index of the efficacy of your collection 
efforts. By dividing your net profit by 
your net worth, you will get an idea 
of the return earned on money in- 
vested in your dairy (after allowing 
for salary for yourself out of net 
profits). Another common ratio em- 
ployed is the relationship of net sales 
to total equities, that is net 


divided by 


sales 
total liabilities and net 
worth. This will indicate the rate of 
turnover of the total capital employed 
in the business. By reducing all fig- 
ures on your Profit and Loss State- 
ment to a percentage of net sales, you 
can get an idea as to whether your 
expenses are staying in line or if some 
of them are too high. 
of all with 
those of others with like volume in 


Comparisons 
ratios and percentages 
similar territories will show you how 
you stack up with others in your field. 
This outline is necessarily brief and 
incomplete. Your accountant, if you 
have one, and you should, can help 
you pursue it further. If not, you can 
get from any good library or from 
publishers such as Ronald Press o1 
Prentice Hall in New York City, excel- 
lent books on the subject of ANALYZ- 
ING FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 
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BUSY BOSSY — BUSY MILKMAN 
By G. P. GUNDLACH and C. W. ESMOND 


Several weeks ago, the Wall Street Journal re- 
ported to its thousands of businessmen readers that 
‘Busy Bossy’ was, even then, producing an unusual 
quantity of milk. 

Milkmen already knew it. This knowledge is 
energizing most milkmen to make unusual selling 
efforts. We are eager that the public shall drink, 
and otherwise utilize, greatly increased quantities 
of milk. 

How can we best proceed to bring this about? 

Each year, in June, we celebrate a ‘milk month’. 
This is fine, insofar as it makes people crave more 
milk and dairy products for refreshment and nutri- 
tion. 

But we don't kid ourselves with the idea that 
the public is going to respond to an appeal to drink 
milk in June, till it runs out of their ears, so that 
none of it will be wasted by running down sewers. 

We all know, from experience, that people are 
going to use extra quantities of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts only as a result of our giving them extra good 
reasons tor using it—reasons that appeal to their sel- 
fish instincts. 

We want people to drink more milk regularly) 
as a beverage. Our educational efforts, and the gen- 
eral trend toward the homogenization of milk, en- 
ables us to make slow progress. We can doubtless 
accelerate this progress by putting even more sales 
effort behind homogenized milk. 

Also, it seems to us that, as an Industry, we 
need to glorify the pure unadulterated enjoyment 
that springs from using dairy products liberally—the 
delightful taste; the good flavor—that we get away 
from the implication that drinking milk and using 
dairy products is a duty, and get our products re- 
garded as being at the apex of the good things of 
life—the things that people choose because they like 
them; not simply because they are wholesome and 
healthful. 

But what can we do immediately, to get a 
quick increase in the usage of dairy products? 


We can put our by-products on the highest 
plane of excellence, and then merchandise them to 
the nth degree. 

It will energize our route salesmen to multiply) 
the number of calls they make and lead to perma 
nently increased sales, both of regular milk and of 
by-products. 

The 


country over is only a fraction of what it might be. 


average daily sale of by-products the 
Most of us have been conscious of this for a long 
time 

We were made acutely conscious of it in recent 
months by making a survey of the average number 
of daily units sold by milk distributors in widely dif- 
ferent areas. 

In the majority of cases, buttermilk sales aver- 
ages are about four or five quarts per route per day; 
cottage cheese sales, two to three 12-ounce pack- 
ages; five to twelve half-pints of coffee cream and 
whipping cream. Sour cream was occasionally men- 
tioned, but sales were negligible. 

However, as comparisons were made, a few con- 
outstanding by 


half-and-half 


prominent, and a few concerns reported average 


cerns were comparison. In the 


cream category, cream is becoming 


sales per route ranging from 22 pint units to 65 pint 
units per route per day. 

In cottage cheese sales, a few were prominent 
with route averages—year ‘round averages—such as 
fifteen 12-ounce packages; 21 12-ounce packages; 33 
buttermilk that the 
most striking contrasts appeared, with yearly route 


12-ounce packages. It was in 
averages such as 32 quarts; 39 quarts; 71 quarts; 
80 quarts; and 89 quarts. 

It was quite noticeable that the concerns that 
reported high average year ‘round sales of by- 
products also reported high average year ‘round 
milk. Putting out 
excellent by-products and merchandising them vig- 


sales of the various grades of 


orously does not lessen the sale of milk units. On 
the contrary, it helps to increase them. 

















it’s the Customer that 


Counts!!! 


Protect your quality from 
Dairy to Doorstep with this 
Insulated Route Box. Avail- 


abe in 2 sizes: hold either 60 
Ib. or 28 Ib. of print butter — 
1” insulation — no ice needed. 
Constructed of heavy gauge- 
steel — electrically welded — 
piano type hinge. STRONG — 
STURDY — BUILT FOR 
ABUSE. Write today for fur- 
ther information. 


MUCKLE MFG. CO. 


OWATONNA 10, MINN. 
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DANISH CREAMERIES CONSOLIDATE 


Continued from Page 26) 


ment. It sells milk over the whole marketing area of the 
3 plants. The second plant concentrates on cheese—the 
third on butter. A whole milk and ice 


cheese factory and a butter factory can cut production 


cream plant, a 


costs much easier than can three independent co-ops— 
each trying to be Jack-of-all-trades putting out butter 
as well as cheese and fluid milk. 


Denmark isn’t the only Scandinavian country trying 
tu increase the capacity of its dairy plants by consolida- 
tion. Norway had 698 plants in 1915. This number had 
dropped to 559 in 1947. The trend is even more out- 
spoken in Sweden. Out of 1,672 plants in 1933 only 817 


American Milk Review 
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left in 


easily stopped. 


wert The consolidation 


1945. trend cannot be 

Distances today mean less and less. The 
complicated and expensive machinery required for the 
complicated operations ask for nothing else but VOLUME. 


Bakery Market for Whey 


Sweet whey, a dairy byproduct rich in food value which 
is often wasted or otherwise utilized inefficiently, can be 
used successfully in the commercial manufacture of bakery 


goods, says the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


As a part of its experimental work on the utilization of 
whey in foods under the Research and Marketing Act, the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry has studied the possibility of 
using sweet whey in bakery goods. 


re baking technologist, found that fresh 
fluid whey can be substituted for the liquid ingredient in 
any sweet bakery-goods formula. Concentrated and dried 


whey 


Rogers 


are more practical than fluid whey for use in sweet 
bakery goods, however, because greater amounts of whey 


solids can be the 


included in formula. 


Several bakery products, including rich yellow layer 
whey-cake, cocoa whey-cookies, oatmeal coconut whey- 
cookies, yeast raised whey-doughnuts, and whey-sweet- 
dough have been made and tested experimentally in the 
Bureau’s baking laboratory. The principal advantage of 
using whev in these tvpical sweet goods is that it makes 
tenderer cakes, cookies, and doughnuts that keep theit 
softness and good eating qualities longer than similar 
products made without whey. Moreover, the milk sugar 
of the whey aids in the development of a uniform, golden 
brown crust on the baked goods. 


The Bureau technologists point out that from the 
standpoint of human nutrition, it would be desirable to 
use the byproduct whey in the production of foods. In 
the manufacture of cheese, only the fat and part of the 
protein of the whole milk are removed. The resulting 
fluid whey contains half the solids of the milk, and of this 
solids content approximately 76 percent is lactose, or milk 
sugar, 10 percent is ash, and 14 percent is protein. 

At the present time several types of whey are available 
for commercial baking purposes. They include dried whey. 
concentrated whey (with 60 to 65 percent of whey solids 
and 40 to 35 percent of water), and sweetened condensed 
whey (with 38 percent of whey solids, 38 percent of sugar, 
and 24 percent of water). In his baking tests, Rogers found 
that either concentrated whey or sweetened condensed 
whey could be substituted for the dried whey if allowance 
was made for the additional water and sugar in the con- 
centrated products. 


Complete formulas for the use of whey in the bakery 
products listed above are available from the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 

















| John Eiferd Cuts Steam Costs 75% 

















John Eiferd, prominent dairyman and president of Golden 
Star Dairy of East Liverpool, Ohio, slashed his steam costs from 
$1,600 to $375 a month after installing two CLAYTON 
FORCED RE-CIRCULATING STEAM GENERATORS. Hun- 
dreds of other Clayton equipped dairies across the country report 
similiar outstanding money-saving records. 


The Clayton generator gives you full working pressure in five 
minutes from a cold start; adjusts itself automatically to meet 
every load demand; eliminates standby losses; produces steam at 
lower cost and with greater fuel savings. 

Know for sure. Write for full story of Clayton’s amazing effi- 
ciency . . . low initial cost . .. money saving operation. Clayton 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. M, Box 550, El Monte Calif. 





SFQYGOLURM 
SERVICE 


* 1896 w 1950 





Cream Freezing and Storage 


A Specialty 


Store Your Cream and 
Other Dairy Products Where 
EXPERIENCE AND “KNOW HOW” 
Assures Your Products of Better 
“KEEP ABILITY” 


(Phone, wire, or write for Tariff and Details to) 


Hygeia Refrigerating Co. 


“The House of Quality Products” 











May, 1950 
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ROELOF DAIRY 


(Continued from Page 22) 


some time, however. Last year two 
took 


Roelof relinquished the business to 


important things place — Mr. 
his sons and the plans became a 


building. 


Hutson Roelof is in charge of the 
plant while Bert looks after sales, 
finances, and the books. They make 
a good team. John Roelof likes to 
sit in with the boys when there is a 
hard one to figure out but for all 
practical purposes he has stepped 
aside in favor of his sons. “They are,” 
he says, with the forthrightness of 
one who has earned the right to speak 
his mind, “a couple of mighty good 
boys.” 


The Roelofs operate in an area that 
extends about seven miles in all direc- 
tions from the plant. The routes go 
out like the spokes of a wheel to 
Richland, | six 
miles, Climax, six miles, Scotts, seven 


Augusta, five miles, 
miles, Gull Lake, six miles, and Com- 
stock, five miles. Their loads average 
fifty cases of milk. They serve seven 
schools with milk put up in half pint 
containers. Cottage cheese goes out 
on the trucks every day packaged in 
one pound glass jars. They sell on 
the average of four hundred pounds 
of cheese a week. The dairy has five 
routes that are served every other day. 


There are milk plants and there are 
milk plants. You can have the best 
building in the world with the most 
modern equipment but if you haven't 
got the men in the plant to run it 
the way it should be run you haven't 
got a plant. This one has the equip- 
ment and it also has the men. There 
are four of them. Their names are 
Bob Weesie, Chick Godde, Carroll 
Kindy, and Nip Stafford. They are a 
happy combination of good workman- 
ship and affable disposition. They do 
their work well, they do it fast, and 
they do it as though they enjoy it. 
Presumably there are days when, like 
the pitchers who throw to DiMaggio 
and Williams, they say “Why do we 
beat our brains out doing this for a 
living”. But judging from the appear- 
ance of the plant which is their hall- 
mark of craftsmanship, those days are 
not common. You visit Roelof’s and 


you see a plant that is just about as 
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slick a small plant as you will ever 
find but you also see four men who 
know their business and who go at it 
as though there were more in life 
than a time clock and a pay envelope. 


It is difficult to tie Roelof’s Dairy 
up in one package and say “Here it 
is”. The building is right. The equip- 
ment is modern and efficient. The 
business is compact and well run. 
Maybe the yard could be slicked up 
a little. Maybe there could be a little 
more room for the trucks at the re- 
ceiving platform. But those are small 





Dept. of Unalloyed Swank: 


Geo. Christopher, the milkmag- 
nate-Supervisor, is buying what 
he thinks must be the fanciest 
milk truck in the world—a 
$28,000 job with the usual stain- 
PLUS a 
For its 
first day on the road, Christo- 
pher’s driver, Joe Fassler, will 
be attired in white tie and tails! 


less steel innards 


stainless steel exterior. 


From San Francisco Examiner 











matters that can easily be taken care 
of. What counts is the philosophy 
behind it all. In a world that too often 
finds little difference between red ink 
and black it is a stirring thing to find 
the old values reaffirmed. When they 
were asked if they wanted a contract 
arrangement in order to pay for the 
new plant over a period of time the 
Roelofs thought a moment and then 
said, no, they guessed they didn't 
want a contract. They guessed they'd 
take advantage of the thirty day dis- 
count. They did, too. 


What we are trying to say is we 
got a sense of solidity, of integrity 
about the entire Roelof operation. The 
business was built on quality. The 
plant is a beautiful plant not because 
it is fancy or complicated but because 
it was built to do one thing and it 
does that particular thing in a superb 
fashion. The Roelofs did not go hog 
wild. They moved when their re- 
sources and their business indicated 
that a move was the logical step. 
They moved calmly and _ practically 
without fanfare and without fear. The 
result, which is always the result when 
solid foundation, is 


men build on 


magnificently good. 


PATTERN FOR DISASTER 
Continued from Page 8) 


claims credit. What politician in his 
right mind is going to take up cudgels 
for a few hundred milk dealers when 
it will mean a price increase to the 
vast bulk of the voters? 


A war, price or otherwise, is neve1 
a pretty business. This one is no ex- 
ception. If anything, it is warfare at 
its worst. It is not even a fair war, 
if there ever was or can be such a 
thing. In spite of the claim of re- 


duced operating costs it is a fair 
guess that Sheffield is losing as much 
money and probably more than any- 
body else. Estimates by men in the 
New York market place the monthly 
Sheffield loss at somewhere between 
two hundred and 


three hundred 


thousand dollars. If this is true, then 
Sheffield is drawing on outside sources 
to sustain it in the war. Presumably 
both Borden and Sheffield are pay- 
ing for the war with profits from 
other markets. To the independent 
with no outside resources this is be- 
low the belt stuff. If Sheffield were 
fighting the battle on its own it would 
be one thing but backed by the full 
power of a great national organiza- 
tion it is quite another. Whether they 
like it or not the consumers in Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia, in Chicago 
and Washington are paying for the 
price war in New York. 


A by-product of the struggle and 
one that gets the gold plated barn 
shovel for its nauseating qualities is 
the eagerness with which the _poli- 
ticians have attempted to ingratiate 
themselves with the milk consuming 
voters by taking credit for the lower 
Said Murtagh 
when the war first broke out, “I ad- 


mire an opponent who admits he is 


prices. Commissioner 


wrong’. There are few times when 
a more perfect break is the lot of a 
public servant. Beaten almost to a 
standstill by the Spencer report and 
the New York State report, described 
by the hearing master at a Federal 
price hearing as “not knowing what 
he is talking about,” the Commis- 
sioner was on the ropes and groggy. 
Lo, he picked up the paper of an 
October morning and there it was, 
the marines had landed — a two and a 
With 


a politician’s flare for the dramatic, 


half cent price cut, for free. 
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all Mr. Murtagh had to do and did 
do most expertly, was to sit back 
comfortably and say in effect, “You 
see what I mean.” 

The Chairman of the New York 
State Temporary Commission on Agri- 
culture, an able man and one who 
ordinarily sees things in their proper 
light, climbed aboard the vote getting 
special with the words, “In view of 
the findings of the Commission that 
cost reductions were possible and its 
various suggestions for achievement 
of such savings, all of which were 
available to and were studied closely 
by the milk companies in the previ- 
ous seven months, the language of 
the Sheffield announcement is  sig- 
nificant of influence by this commis- 
sion and indicative of cooperation en- 
gendered by it within both manage- 
ment and labor,” 

Perhaps one should not criticize the 
gentlemen too strongly for eating the 
apple that dropped in their lap. After 
all the price cut is a fact and they 
said that it was possible. Also there 
is no argument that consumers are 
getting cheaper milk even if it is paid 
for by people in other markets. 








Only Two Milk Shakes, Officer 


Dairyman Oscar Rennebohm, 
better known as our governor, 
and a leading druggist, suggests 
that it might be a good thing if 
taverns would sell milk. 

A milk chaser or mixer might. 
he indicates, modify the unto- 
ward effects of over-indulgence 
in the liquids (with which the 
governor is somewhat familiar) 
normally dispensed in taverns. 

This suggestion raises all sorts 
of intriguing possibilities for pro- 
moting consumption of dairy 
products in the grog shops: 

Milk with every martini! But- 
ter with your bourbon! Cheddar 
with your champagne! More 
health and fewer hiccups! Line 
our farmers’ pockets and save 
your stomach’s lining! 

Then there is always that old 
combination of whisky in milk 
called “moose milk” which is 
highly regarded by those unfor- 
tunates who suffer from stomach 
ulcers and still choose to imbibe. 


From Méalwaukee Journal 











Beyond these rather minor irrita- 
tions stands the great basic cost of 
this war and all price wars like it. 
The losses in dollars and cents can 
be calculated. The number of busi- 
nesses forced into bankruptcy can be 
ascertained. But who can place a 
value on the evil that blankets the 
New York market. Who can assess 
the cost in bitterness and distrust and 
suspicion that have come between 
men who were lifetime friends. Who 
can put a price tag on the failure 
of decency and honor in human 


relations. 


Perhaps Sheffield will win the war. 
Perhaps there will be a truce. Per- 
haps the government will step in to 
settle the conflict. Perhaps, out of the 
shambles, men will be able to save 
some semblance of their businesses 
and their investments. But the scars 
will remain. The acquisition of a few 
thousand quarts of business is a high 
price to pay for a generation of bit- 
terness. Some day, somehow, perhaps 
men will learn that the law of the 
jungle is not the law by which people 


in a civilized community can live. 
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Positive Sterilization 


“CHLORINE” SPRAY STERILIZER 


Effectively, quickly and 
economically sterilizes by 
projecting, by means of 
low pressure air, the 
sterilizing 
form of a mist directly 
onto surfaces—either at 
a distance or close-up— 
depositing 
film without undesirably 


“fogging” atmosphere. 
Made of materials of 
tested resistance 


sterilizing solutions. 
Equipped with charging 
funnel and sight glass. 
Convenient — Sturdy — 


Long-lived. Many in use. 


Portable or stationary — Several tank sizes 


SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 


P. O. Box 816, Church St. Station 
U. S. Post Office, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Write for FREE catalog. 
| Contains full information 
on Superior’s complete line. 


SUPERIOR METAL WARE DIVISION 


JOHN WOOD COMPANY 
509 FRONT AVENUE + ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 


BRIGHT. SHINY 
UPERIOR)UANS 


Better Protection 
For Your Products 


Easy to clean and keep sani- 
tary, Superior Seamless- Weld 
Cans feature the exclusive Su- 
perior method of bottom-to- 
cylinder welding. Seamless- 
Weld and roll or hoop type 
Superior fused bottom cans 
give longest service under all 
conditions. Check your cans 
frequently for interior rusting 
and open seams. Replace with 
bright, shiny Superior Milk 
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Combination Parts Cleaner is equipped with special brushes for 
scrubbing separator and clarifier discs. Distributor pipes convey 
cleaning solution to both sides of the discs. 


EFFICIENT CLEANING 


(Continued from Page 32) 


which are properly spaced. This 


brush is refillable and very long-lived. 


Sanitary Fittings Buggy 

Without a proper vehicle, the 
transporting of sanitary fittings, small 
parts, separator bowls, homogenizer 
heads, etc. is a tedious matter which 
may take considerable time and which 
may also result in undesirable and 
expensive damage to the parts. 

The Sanitary Fittings Buggy was 
designed to be desirably adaptable, 
flexible, sturdy and sanitary in con- 
struction. It comprises a frame of 
either stainless steel or Neoprene 
coated steel, the frame being of 
square stock with rounded edges, two 
removable shelves, corrugated — for 
good drainage and coated with Neo- 
prene and, if desired, a set of trays. 

Where it is desired to transport 
heavy parts, such as a separator bowl 


or a homogenizer head, they are 


ORKING FOR You? 






stainless steel milk plant equipment. Our engineering 
staff is at your service— write us your requirements. 


STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE 








SAVE TIME...SAVE MONEY! 
STAINLESS STEEL is the ideal metal 


for milk plant equipment. Chemically 

inert to all dairy products, stainless _ a 

steel does not affect color, odor, or fla- vl 

a vor. Easy to clean and rust resistant stainless steel 

; will give years of lasting service | 

We are pioneers in the design and manufacturing of | 
| 
| 
| 


ST.PAUL 4 MINNESOTA 


placed on top of one of the shelves. 
If it is desired to transport small 
items, such as sanitary fittings, they 
may be placed on the shelves or, 
more conveniently, in the trays which 
can be “loaded” and then placed on 


the shelves. 


Combination Parts Cleaner 

The Combination Parts Cleaner has 
the same “chassis” as the Sanitary 
Fittings Cleaner but the design of 
its functional parts is somewhat dif- 
ferent so that it is possible to clean 
with it all the sanitary fittings and 
small parts which can be cleaned with 
the Sanitary Fittings Cleaner and, in 


addition, clarifier and separator discs. 


The Combination Parts Cleaner 
was developed because a set of clari- 
fier or separator discs can be cleaned 
so quickly with this unit that if the 
device is used only for cleaning discs 
it is idle most of the time even in 
large volume plants. So in order to 


get the maximum use out of the unit 


it was designed so that sanitary 


Ly sTAINLESS by/7 7 















SANITARY 
AND BRINE 





A close up of the special brushes shows the rinse nozzles so 
arranged that discs as well as sanitary fittings can be quickly 
rinsed. An open drain is in rinse compartment. 


fittings and small parts as well as 
clarifier and separator discs could be 


cleaned with it. 


When clarifier or separator discs 
are to be cleaned the proper brushes 
are placed in position and the “stack” 
of discs placed small ends down on 
the drainboard on the right. Then 
each disc is grasped by the operator's 
right hand and inserted between the 
brushes, big end first. The brushes 
are set just close enough so that the 
disc revolves at about one sixth the 
speed of the brushes. After the disc 
has been inserted between the brushes 
the operator grasps it loosely with his 
left hand and picks up another disc 
with his right hand. Then while he 
brings the next disc over to the 
brushes, he removes the first one with 
his left hand, holds it for a moment 
in the rinse compartment, small end 
down, where it is completely rinsed 
by several sprays of 115°F. water, 
the flow of which is controlled by a 


foot pedal and then places the disc, 


STAINLESS NICKEL 
STEEL y Tate) 4 
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TUBING 


L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. 


Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries 
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big end down, on the drainboard on 
the left. 
the next disc 


In the meantime, he inserts 
between the brushes 


with his right hand. 


“Changing over” the Combination 
Parts Cleaner for cleaning sanitary 
fittings and 


and rapid matter. 


small parts is a simple 
The quickly de- 
tachable brushes for cleaning discs 
are removed in a trice and the dis- 
tributor pipes which extend along- 
side the two brushes for cleaning discs 
back back 
wall and the valves ahead of them 
Then the valve ahead of the 


overhead distributor 


are pushed against the 
closed. 
pipe is opened 
so that the cleaning solution can drop 
from it onto the fittings 
Next the Special Sanitary 
Fittings Brushes are quickly installed 


sanitary 
brushes. 


and the double throw switch handle 
moved to the opposite position from 
which it is when the dises are being 
cleaned. Now the unit is ready for 


cleaning sanitary fittings and small 


parts and these are cleaned just as 
the Sanitary 
Cleaner except that they are 


from right to left. 


they are on Fittings 


moved 


A double throw switch is used on 


Parts Cleaner be- 


cause the Special Sanitary 


the Combination 
Fittings 
Brushes move in the opposite direction 
to that of the Special Brushes for 
cleaning Clarifier and Separator Discs. 


In order to keep the Combination 





NEW WISCONSIN CO-OP 


Dairy Lane, Inc., Co-opera- 
tive—a recent consolidation in 
Milwaukee, Wis., of Clover Lane 
Dairy 


Distributors, Inc.—has named its 


Co-operative and Dairy 


officers and directors. 

Officers are Hubert Staude, 
Creek, president; Ed 
Lueders, Cedarberg, and Charles 


Johnson 


Jaeger, Hales Corners, vice pres- 
idents; Gilmore Olson, Ocono- 


mowoc, recording — secretary; 
George Heiser, jr., Milwaukee, 
secretary and general manager; 
Harley Mickelson, Milwaukee, 
treasurer and assistant manager. 

In addition to the officers, 
directors include Alex Woelfter 
and Edward Klub, Watertown; 
Art Gantner, 


S0sch, 


Belgium; Henry 


Hales Corners; Bernard 


Maney, Mukwonago. 











Parts Cleaner as simple as possible 
mechanically, a reversible pump for 
moving cleaning solution was design- 
ed. This reversible pump makes pos- 
sible the using of one motor instead of 


two. 


The closeness of the brushes is reg- 
ulated by means of a crank, the handle 
of which is on the outside of the right 
side of the back cabinet where it can 
readily be reached by the operator 
while he stands in the working posi- 
tion. This crank moves the brush on 
the right closer to or farther away 
from the one on the left. 


Two Special Separator (and Clari- 
fier) Disc Brushes were designed for 
the Combination Parts Cleaner. One 
is larger than the other, the smaller 
when in 


brush being on the left 


position. These brushes are refillable 
and have Nylon bristles of the prope: 
length and diameter which are par- 
ticularly spaced for the job they have 
to do. Each brush has a set of “end 
bristles” so set that they will properly 
scrub the flanges on the ends of the 
discs. These brushes have a very long 
life although the “end bristles” wear 


out before those in the main part. 








What’s In Your Bottles ? 





BOTTLE SCOPE Gives 


With a Bottle Scope on your conveyor line, 


clean and sound-free from cracks, chips and foreign matter. 
affords a highly magnified view of the bottle from the top, to and through 
the bottom. No mirrors to distract inspector. Light source is easy on eyes 
— powerful yet non-glaring. Magnifier is 14” diameter optical glass. Light 
Shock proof connections and 


box 16 gauge steel finished in baked enamel. 
switch. Solid brass adjustab!e bottle guides. 
Requires but 22” of space. 


BOTTLE SCOPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 


131 BALTIMORE PIKE 


you the answer 


you 


Fits 


coast-to-coast, 
Automatic 


In sanitary 


know EVERY bottle is 
Bottle Scope 








by-the-millions cut. 
ness. Every conceivable size and contour—and a country 
wide Jobber hook-up that brings Seal-Leaks “just around the 
corner” from your plont. 


always sweet 
promptly to order— 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name 





WHY NOT STOCK UP WITH 
Seal-Leaks? 


Thousands of canny up-to-the-minute milk plant operators, 


stocking up with genuine Seal-Leaks. 


Exact in shape and thick- 


neostyle unit containers that keep them 
and cle i i 


. Special sizes and thicknesses 
ail yeur Jobber the sample. 
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filt 
to 
A fieldman shows a 
dairyman the value of 
mounting used filter wi 
discs. Producers can see sn 
the benefit of good prep- | fu 
aration of cows by this : 3 
procedure. } to 
| ke 
a 
| : . Be 
A Badge of Merit for a Dairyman | 
| y : 
1 
By C. A. B. (BILL) BRYANT 
FE bed. Dairyman properly equip- cows the author has taken hundreds company’s fieldman, we noticed, in 
ped to sell milk for market has of feet of 16 mm. colored motion pic- passing the milking barn, lights on at 
the material and instruments at tures. He has edited these himself what appeared to be an average dairy 
hand to present to himself and the into a reel of 450 feet. He narrates farm. We stopped our car, turned | 
world, daily if desirable, his “Badge this film when presenting it to various around, drove back into this farm ) | 
of Merit”. This badge is his used interested individuals and audiences of barnyard. Getting out of the car we 
filter disk-roll or strip — through which Dairymen, fieldmen, sanitarians, haul- went into a small milk house, where 
the milk flowed as it was poured from ers and College Short Courses. This we noticed a man moving about. 
the milk bucket into a container to go takes about thirty minutes. These Neither of us knew this place or dairy- 
to market. When this milk was drawn scenes and narration cover the “Ten men. We introduced ourselves. We 
from the tests of the dairyman’s Common Causes of Sediment”, which asked if we might take moving pictures 
healthy cows it was clean. His keep- were Classified after the author and his of his filtering the milk. After the 
ing it clean is proven when, after put- associates had made thousands of farm usual modest remarks of how poorly 
ting it into a clean, well cared for calls, many at milking time, in every he might show in a picture, etc., en- 
milk can, passing it through a proven state, upon farmers having had sedi- thusiastic permission was given. This 
single service fibre bonded filter disk ment difficulties. The following is the was a Grade A fluid milk producer. 
roll or strip securely held in place in author's narration with this film. This He had one of the latest two-piece 
a desirable metal holder (a strainer), talk without the film has its story milk strainers, one having an 15-quart 
he mounts this disk. which may prove helpful to the reader, bowl, “go a ee sas _— } 
: , yroperly : 2” single service , 
To present graphically the various a Se NEG, ele Se. dik. and . he baflle at = lok 
causes for sediment contamination of Returning to the city one evening in the disk, so you can see the white 
milk after it is drawn from healthy after farm calls with a leading milk edge of the disk all around the dome 
+ 
Better DRY MILK |[ | ({\ SERVE YOU. 
; " AT LOWER COST © To improve efficiency of operations 
eee @ On problems concerning sanitation 
DRY MILK MACHINES @ On equipment design to meet sanitary 
Built in Five Sizes requirements 
The Patented, glass-smooth, e To improve your products } 
“20-year cylinders” give years @ On introduction of new products 
ss C oem ge @ On setting up operations 
uction of a superior dry milk nas : Ngee : 
; at the lowest possible cost. @ With advice on potentialities of new 
M ther exclusive feat in long life with low steam sonsucemes 
ba pee seas pate Gomehete detelle an request A. J. oy PA aA 
OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY Consultant for Milk and Food Industries 
Gawesfer Michigan \ 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y., BEEKMAN 3-2933 
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when both are properly placed in 


strainer. He was using a 6%” 


single 
face single service disk properly with 
the gauze down. This prevents the 
cotton from being pressed because of 
the weight of the column of milk inte 
the large perforations of the bottom 
of the strainer. The gauze on the 
single face disk threads bridge across 
these holes. This makes for faster 
filtering and lessens the temptation 


to jam or bounce a strainer. 


Setting up for the moving pictures 
we attracted the attention of two 
small boys, the dairyman’s sons — ow 
future dairymen one six and one 
four years old. Both looked on with 
keen attention. This Dairyman used 
a milking machine. Milk was poured, 
as brought from the stables, bucket 
by bucket into the strainer. When the 
first can was full we asked this dairy- 
man to mount the used disk upon the 
piece of cardboard we gave him. We 
did not tell him or show him how we 
might do it. We let him do it himself 
in his own way. He was a little shaky, 
not because moving pictures were be- 
ing taken, but as he expressed _ it, 
“How will this disk look?” Milking by 
machine there was little foam upon 
the disk. The result was noticeable 
right away. The disk was clean. 

He pointed to the used mounted 
disk. His face responded with a big 
gleam of pride. Each of the little 
fellows followed to emulate their dad 
and also pointed to this clean, used 
disk. Here was this Dairyman’s “Badge 
of Merit”. He said: “I always try to 
keep everything clean. I keep the 
stables clean—the cows—the utensils; 
I wash the udders before milking, and 
am careful with my milking methods 

-yet you took me by surprise. I did 


not know vou were coming, and above 
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nd BRONZE. 


Typical of conditions 
prevailing in practi- 
cally every state in 
the nation at some 
time of year. Special 
preparation is need- 
ed under such cir- 
cumstances. 


all going to take moving pictures. I 
was a little afraid as to what we 
might find on that used disk.” He said 
he liked the idea of checking himself 
and would do so frequently, as he 
specially noted the impression it had 


made upon his sons. 


The Hand Milker, Too 


My fieldman friend and I decided 
that the next day we would repeat 
our experience. - This time we would 
find a farmer without a milk house 
and one who milked his cows by hand. 
We called upon a strange dairymar 
just as he was beginning to milk. He 
had no opportunity for any special 
preparation. By coincidence we found 
the strainer and disk used here were 
the same as at the previous farm. 
Hand milking incorporated a lot of 
foam into the milkpail. When the 
straining was completed the farmer 
timidly, in his own way, mounted the 
filter disk. The foam was so heavy it 
stood up fully three inches upon the 
used disk. It looked so clean, white 
and good, one could compare it in 
uppearance to a fine white of egg 
beaten frosting for an angel food cake. 
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plated surfaces. 
king, easy 


Made in STAINLESS 


R PORATION 


CHICAGO 16, Itt 


ORDER FROM YOUR ° <%%; 
JOBBER OR WRITE DIRECT 





Such white foam may be deceiving 
as to what might be underneath. W<« 
let the foam run off, took time to let 
the disk dry. The disk was clean 
Here also fine preparation had pre 
ceded the milking. This disk was a 
true “Badge of Merit”. This farmer's 
wife and two small sons had been 
attracted to the scene. They shared 
the husband’s and father’s joy in his 
being clean in the handling of this 
fine food. 

Many, many of our milk producers 
all over these United States can have 
unexpected pleasure when they mount 
their used filter media and see that 
they did good work in preparing thei 
cows for milking. Many, many farmers 
are in for a shock when they do this 
the first time. These farmers, however, 
quickly see the lesson and react fav- 
orably. They determine to do better. 

So that farmers may have proper 
holders for a 6%” single service filte: 
disk, eight manufacturers to ow 
knowledge are making a strainer of 
this described type. All of these 
strainers use a 64” single service cotton 
disk. The author has collected 114 
different strainers for holding filter 


WATE eas 
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Can care both before and after they receive milk is essential if the milk is to reach the 
market as clean milk. This blanket of dust is bad medicine for a sediment fighting industry. 


disks during his twenty-one years in 
this field of work. Many of 
types are yet in Some _ people 


these 
use. 
disk when a 6%” disk should 


use a 6” 


be used. 
Speaking of these 114 strainers as 
to their practical service to farmers, 


we might borrow from the bible, 
‘Many are called, but few are chosen”. 
To paraphrase it, “Many are manu- 


factured but few are of value.” 


The mounting of the used filter disk 
at the farm has given us an opportun- 
itv to study how sediment not in the 
milk bucket may be in the can of milk 
when it at the milk plant. 
This frequently has occurred when all 
sediment was kept out of the milk 
pail and the used mounted filter disk 
at the farm showed clean. 


arrives 


Sometimes 
at the farm when first mounting the 
used filter disk, it may show “by-pass”. 
The disk the and 
could not be properly centered in the 
strainer, or the farmer did not put 
a disk of proper size into his strainer 
Many must be 
shown the correct way to put a disk 


was wrong size 


correctly. farmers 


into his strainer consistently. In such 


PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL | 
REFRIGERATED 


STORAGE 


Durable Aluminum Exterior. 
Independent outside instal- 
lation. 

Shipped completely assem- 
bled, electrically refriger- 
ated, ready for operation. 
@ LOW UPKEEP — LOW 
OPERATION EXPENSE 


Product of F. B. DICKINSON %& CO. 
Highland Park Sta. Des Moines, la. 
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cases, if some sediment should get 
into the milk pail accidentally, it “by 
passes” the disk. So the used mounted 
disk does not show a true picture of 


workmanship. 


Proper Grooming Important 


When the used mounted disk is 
clean it indicates cows have been 
properly groomed before milking. 


Clipped hind quarters and udders are 
desirable, washing the udder just be- 
fore milking with a “throw away” 
individual towel soaked in a 
warm sanitizing solution both helps 
sterilize the the 


udder. To demonstrate to a 


paper 


hands and washes 
cow’s 
dairyman, use a clean white cloth on 
a cow with a white udder which looks 
clean. The amount of dirt wiped upon 
the cloth will surprise you. Milk into 
a white porcelain pan or pail from a 
cow whose udder has not been washed. 
You will be surprised at the appear- 
ance of the 


container, 


sediment on 
bottom of the 

We called a dairvman who 
had a pet 4-H Club milking heifer in 


a nice, luscious grass plot near his 


sides and 


white 


upon 


house. As a matter of convenience he 


STURDY-BUILT 


Refrigerated 


Portable refrigerated storage and 
temperature 





this 


your Company letterhead and 
mail today for complete data. 


Storage Depots 


milked this heifer outdoors tempoi- 


arily. The weather was good. Th 
fine old big house tomcat always 
looked on. He asked for food. This 


farmer, as have many of we farmer 
boys done, responded to the cat’s ask- 
ing, and squirted a stream of milk into 
the cat’s open mouth. I secured this 
scene for my movie. Here we have 
direct delivery of milk from producer 
to consumer. NO SEDIMENT PROB- 
LEMS. As the cat got this clean milk 
from this healthy heifer direct into 
its mouth. This farmer’s English sheep 
dog and Scotch terrier cross, also look- 
ing on during the milking, could stand 
it no longer; he drove the cat away. 
Then with his teeth he picked up a 
nearby small open pan and brought 
it to his master. The farmer milked 
into this pan and gave the dog a good 
supply of milk. The dog took his milk 
from a Here the thought 
struck me — now sediment problems 
begin. Man wants his milk supply in 
much larger quantities so he has intro- 
duced the milk pail, milk can, milking 
machine, strainer, etc., to get this 
supply to market. His sediment prob 
lems begin. 


container. 


Therefore man has chal- 
lenged himself to see that this nearl 
perfect food, cow’s milk — clean when 
drawn from the teats of healthy cows 

is kept clean all the way to market 
and on to the consumer. 


The mounting of the used filter disk 
at the farm is the first step in finding 
out where man has slipped and where 
any corrections 


are needed. 


Watch the Details 


Where is the can lid of the milk 
can when the milk strainer is on the 
can? Is this milk can lid dropped 
left 


and be 


anywhere where it can catch 


dust contaminated? Car 


should be taken to put the lids in a 





E.Z.C. 


holding space. 


\ court 

Make Ordering “EXTRAS” Convenient 
The easier you make ordering No notes 
“‘extras,”’ the more extras you'll to write. 
sell. When you distribute E.Z.C. Customer » 
Order Signals your routes, simply 
customers are constantly remind- places 

“ ” card in 
ed of your ‘‘extras’’ and order- 
. : p . empty 
ing is simply a matter of placing bottle 
E. Z. C. Order Signals in empty 3 
bottle. Route men like E. Z. C. A constant 
Order Signals, too. Order is reminder 7 
taken at a glance. No illegible to order 
handwriting to decipher. “extras.”’ 
SEND FOR FOLDER 
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advertisement to 


238 E. MAIN STREET 


THE J. L. JARMAN CO. 


Send Today For 


U 
ALLIANCE, OHIO Free Samples 
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Th clean place, free from dust and dirt 

yav's while the filtering is going on. A WHAT WAS THE MENU? 

This simple holder of parallel pieces of Out of one traffic jam, it seems, 

me broomstick spaced the width of the viii aa deal ies dhaek ane a 

ask- cover neck is easy to make and costs ee ty 

into practically nothing. These can be ies 

this placed in the wall. Covers can be Roger Harrison, a radio farm 

ave placed on these holders right side up. hour director of Station WBZ, 

a ; ‘ hurried from his Newton, Mass., 

cer Failure to rinse the strainer thor- home to be the principal speaker 

)B- oughly every time a filter disk is as ences of Ges Yow Gan 

rilk changed is a common reason for sedi- , q Milk RE * aan 

nto ment getting into a clean can of milk. a haat i aa saasiine ; a 

‘ep For best results, a disk should be traffic ial a it iiaiad has 

Ook. changed for each can of milk to show : . 7 ‘ STRENGTH | 

ind the results of good milking preparation down. and: . 

ay. and care. He finally arrived all aflutter 

p When a milking machine is used, just in the nick « time as the 

suction cups should not be allowed to wc ee a The Key to Egg- Profits: 

= get close to floor or bedding, where —o 7 ' > , 

od they will pick up dirt. They should hotel +? gputne ne eae AVOID BREAKAGE, 

ilk not be placed on a dusty box or shelf pun pple sne ic ee agg Use the STRONG carton. 

sht when milk is being poured into an- Se a ca) ee Ee 

_ other container or through the strainer. After dinner the toastmaster Write Sar Srermaten s 

in A clean oilcloth covered box should introduced Harrison .. . to the 

iit be handy. Better still, have an extra Housewares Club of New Eng- 

ng milk bowl with cover to make imme- land. 

re diate transter. Sheepishly, Harrison explained ~ DIVISION OP 

iL When an inferior or cheap disk is the situation, rushed from the ROBERT GAR COMPANY, INC. 

rm used, especially in a strainer not giv- roof garden and down 13 floors lame che rs vesneen meen 

ing the cotton disk any baffle protec- to the hotel information desk. SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

am tion from a direct pour of the milk, He arrived “just in the nick ) 

a separation of the fibres may take place, of time” in the main foor friend the writer observed that this 
causing what is commonly known as banquet hall. . . where he found fieldman noticed the dairyman, in 
a “wash”. Sometimes a direct hole is the dairvmen just starting the rinsing his equipment with a sterilizing 

k the result. Mounting the used disk first course. Harrison was not solution, did not pass this sterilize: 

8 clearly shows this, and a true picture dismayed. He _ started eating through the disk and strainer. The 

” of workmanship cannot be had. A again. dairyman’s hands come in contact with 
fibre bonded single service cotton disk the disk and touch the interior of the 
will withstand any direct pour and no able sand and earth sediment which strainer. The solution also should be 

k “wash” results. The best practice is will cling to metal. All such water used there. It would not hurt the 

‘ to pour milk upon the side of the should be filtered. disk for filtering milk. So this fieldman 

| aaa. Every fieldman should visit a few sent out a notice to all his patrons to 


Any dairyman having sediment prob- 
lems should examine the water used 
to rinse his milk cans for sediment. 
Frequently rinse water has consider- 


patrons under his supervision at milk- 
ing time. He should be a bystande: 
observing what takes place. On 


visit of this nature with a fieldman 


be sure and check themselves on this 
point. Only by an occasional milking 
time call can some of these little nat- 


ural human neglects be detected. 
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BOM ERWONLIK ...... Wade and 
Merchandised the AUINDILACE! way 


Your company can sell many more units per 
truck mile with excellent BUTTERMILK 
well merchandised. Write, Wire or Phone 


G. P. GUNDLACH anp CO. 


“*“Servants To The Dairy Industry’’ © 
BOX A — CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 
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Variable Speed Motor high temperature pasteurizing where New Klenzade Catalog spec 
TERLING ELECTRIC MO- the pump speed may be sealed in ac- LENZADE PRODUCTS. Inc. sum 
S TORS, Inc., of Los Angeles has cordance with sanitary regulations. K of Beloit, Wisconsin announces and 
announced that their variable Other applications include agitators, a completely new catalog of its | 
speed “Speed-Trol” motor is now mixers, blenders, grinders, feeders or Giese tee 6b Cte Geta, 11” 
available with provision for sealing a where control of speed cides, and other products. The cata- com 
speeds at a positive setting or within will — quality or quantity of log is unusual in fis Geld because of uct 
production. the inclusion of a great amount of ing 
e technical information not heretofore thal 
Bulletin On Varnishes available in simple non-technical .* 
UPERIOR ELECTRICAL — im- language. and 
pregnating varnishes to with- The catalog contains a virtual foo 
stand conditions of extreme tem- ‘short course” in cleaning chemistry _ 
perature and humidity are discussed ind the fundamentals of soil removal at 
in a brief review of this field released 
by the Office of Technical Services epee 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
| 
The varnishes, developed in r | F 
search for the Signal Corps, are des 
cribed in a detailed report which has use 


now been made publicly available. 


The article on impregnating vai 





nishes appears in the current issue of tic 


the “Technical Reports Newsletter’ S tation | - 
issued monthly by O.T.S. The News- _Spe list 


letter also contains items on surplus CATALOG 


PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR THE 





electronic equipment; alignment of 













































: machine tools; blast driving of an- piecpeleacmpgs nog tet «Heo 
any predetermined range of speeds. ec raed it: Ae cn 
y an at chorages; water softeners; cargo ves- FOR MILK PRODUCERS AND SUPPLIERS ; 
In all plants where sanitary conditions 
eRe oR sels and cargo flooring; nylon lacquer; 
are paramount a white finish can be oa ‘ ae 
: res ; : ; textile research; German iron and = RS T® —. 
supplied. The mounting dimensions 
a steel developments; and other tech- The acti t tin ee 
of these Speed-Trols are interchange- le action of alkaline and organic 
is nical reports. te ia aaa Jat 
able with NEMA standard motors. acid Cleaners 1s discussed In relauon d 
=e tn ; ; Single copies of the Newsletter are to their suitability for various types ' 
This new Speed-Trol is available ; ae ae 
Total Encl eee available on request from the Office of cleaning jobs. Wetting agents and ‘ th 
otally “nclosed, oplash-Froo or > oon , . , . 2 A ae , 
ug Sie ™ of Technical Services, U. S. Depart- their characteristics are also described | tl 
rip-Proof. ere c: 
—— ment of Commerce, Washington 25, to augment the general knowledge tr 
One important application for this D. C., or from U. S. Department of of these newer types of products. Of 
type of unit is for driving pumps for Commerce field offices. special interest are the many diffierent 
‘FRIGIDRY | 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. DAI RY ! 
tus. GBI Pat. Off. 
* 
Save Time—Save Money—Avoid LYOPH ILIZED | 
Trouble. Use rapid-growing ‘Frig- for 


idry’ cultures to produce mother 
culture in one generation and take UNIFORMITY 
guess work out of making good but- 7 
termilk, butter and cheese. VIABILITY 
2 oe 
Write for Booklet No. 206 on produc- 
FREE’; of Cultured Dairy Products. STABILITY 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. *New, high-vacuum, sub- 


25 LABORATORY PARK * CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO zero drying process. 
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Klenzade Services enumerated in the 
catalog such as laboratory services, 
water analysis, plant sanitation pro- 
grams, chemical feeding devices, 
water treatment equipment, and Klen- 
zade educational programs available 
to organizations desiring speakers on 
specific sanitation subjects. A short 
summary is also given of pH values 
and the reading of the pH scale. 
The new Klenzade catalog is 8%”x 
11” in size, loose leaf in form, and 
conveniently cross indexed by prod- 
uct names, product groups, and clean- 
ing jobs. The company points out 
that the book has been planned as 
a constructive aid to the executive 
and working personnel in dairy and 
food plants to help them in a better 
understanding of cleaning and _ san- 
itizing problems. 
@ 
Dry Ice Bunker 
OSTER-BUILT BUNKERS, Inc. 
have announced a new addition to 
their line of Dry Ice bunker units 
used for low-cost truck refrigeration. 
The new unit, called the “Super 
Cold Shot Bunker,” is designed par- 


ticularly for refrigerating door-to-door 





delivery trucks carrying both frozen 
and nonfrozen loads. The unit fea- 
tures a dual air-flow design that forces 
the air into contact with the Dry Ice 


twice for extra refrigeration before 
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circulating the super cold air through- 
out the truck body. 

Tests recently completed in Flor- 
ida, according to the manufacturer, 
have proved the efficiency of this new 
bunker even under the most adverse 
operating conditions. The test was 
conducted over a 400-mile route with 
a high outside temperature of 97°. 
The load consisted of both frozen 
and nonfrozen meat products. Des- 
pite frequent door openings . . . 40 
over the full route . . . the frozen 
products were delivered in a frozen 
condition and the fresh meat prod- 
ucts were delivered at the same tem- 
perature at which they were loaded, 


the manufacturer states. 
6 
Truck Refrigerating Unit 
HE AIR INDUCTION COR- 
PORATION announces its “Bet- 
Ever” 1950 line of 


refrigeration units. This unit, which 


ter Than 
is known as the Air Induction Air 
Conditioner, works on the principle 
that heated air rises. The unit is de- 
signed with an intake ducting which 
draws in warm air from the top or 
ceiling of the truck and circulates it 


through the ice area. This assures 





clean, fresh, cool air which is forced 
out along the floor of the truck. Thus 
the heat blanket is removed and the 


cooled air must rise. 


Water ice is used as a cooling me- 
dium because of its high moisture 
content and is the only refrigerant 
known that will preserve the bloom 
and not cause dehydration. Water ic 


is safe, economical and efficient. 


Because of the distinctive and pat- 
ented design of the unit, dirt, bugs, 
etc., are forced out through the drain 
pipe by the meltage runoff. 


Units are supplied complete with 


motor, ducting, flue, etc., ready fo 
installation. They operate from the 
truck battery, using approximately th 
same amperage as an ordinary truck 
heater, and are available in five sizes 
for trucks from 150 cubic feet up to 
700 cubic feet capacity. The units 
can be installed by any mechanic. In 
cold weather when the unit is not 
needed, it can be removed, leaving 


the ducting where installed. 


Further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to Dept. AMR, Air 
Induction Corporation, 122 West 30th 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. 





ILLUSTRATED 


FIG. NO. 114S WATER HEATER 
FIG. NO. 103 WASH, RINSE TANK 





EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE FARM MILKHOUSE 


THE FIRST CHOICE OF DAIRY FARMERS 


WHO PRODUCE GRADE 


“AY PAILK. 


See Your Dealer or Write for Complete Information 


May, 1950 


THE SCHLUETER CO. 


JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Position Wanted 


All Other Advertisements 


Keyed Address 


BOX NO. 


92 WARREN STREET 


publication.) 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Remittance MUST 
50 word maximum, 50¢ — 2c for each additional word 


Lightface type: 5¢ per word (31.00 minimum). 
Boldface type: 10¢ per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


25e additional in the United States. 
50e additional in Foreign Countries. 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding 


No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 


Accompany Order) 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Specialty Brass 6-valve 
bottle filler, S600, used 14 months; 
Econ-O-Seal bottle cap feeding machine, 
puts on an aluminum cap, used 11 
months, $500; 2. stainless steel milk 
pumps, 14% inches and one inch; 1 Tay 
lor recording clock, $380; one 200° h.p 
Kelvinator compressor, $200. Write Clar- 
ence Farms Dairy, Clarence, New York. 

o-M 


FOR SALE—Bottled milk dairy in 
Upper Michigan. Attractive resort re 
gion. Annual gross business $48,000. Two 
trucks. Write Box 300, care this pub- 
lication. 5-M 

FOR SALE—DIVCO truck in good 
condition, in use every day. Looks like 
the new models. Price $300. Write Grand 
View Dairy, La Fayette, Indiana, 5-M-1 


FOR SALE—24 mold Vaden 
brine tank complete with auto- 
matic ammonia temperature con- 
trol. Good as new. Replacing with 
larger tank, available May 15th. 
$1,000. Write Asselin Creamery 
Company, Norway, Michigan. 

5-M-1 


POR SALE Quart milk crates and 
bottles. One good quart milk crate and 
12 reund squat quart milk bottles with 
No. 2 cap seat at our plant at $.36 com 
plete for case and bottles. Also one 
Creamery Package 10 valve bottle filler 
if $300.00 at our plant. Present equip 
ment is now being used but can be bought 
aft short notice. Write Maurice Casey, 
Inc., 19 Dubois St.. Westfield, Mass. 5-M 








FOR SALE--HEIL Trailerized milk 
tanks brand new stainless = steel 
fully insulated —-sloping bottom and all 
famous Heil features capacities from 
2500 to 3750 gallons. IMMEDIATE DE 
LIVERY. Write The Heil Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. »-M-1 

FOR SALE—100 and 150) gallon 
Stainless Steel Cherry-Burrell  pasteur 
izers; THO ft. of 14% ineh Ammonia 
coils; quart and pint cases for round 
bottles. Write Shively’s Dairy, 454 Nor 
land Avenue, Chambersburg, Pennsy] 
vania,. o-M 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


tEBUILT—Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
coolers and heaters. Send us your re 
quirements. Ohio Creamery Supply Com 
pany, TOL Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 5-M-tf 
FOR SALE—-Good used milk plant 
equipment. Late typed list covering 
equipment available, with prices, mailed 
on receipt of your advice as to what is 
needed. Write Otto Biefeld Company, 
Watertown, Wisconsin 5-M 


FOR SALE—-Three used stainless steel 
single effect Buflovak milk evaporators 
complete and in good condition. Follow 
ing sizes available: 1 with 66 square 
feet heating surface; 1 with 90 square 
feet heating surface and one with 200 
square feet heating surface. Write Otto 
Biefeld Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 

o-M 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS—tThree Jen 
sen Stainless Steel Cabinet Coolers each 
containing S wings, 56 tubes high: Two 
Mojonnier Stainless Steel Cabinet Cool- 
ers, 6 wings each, T2 tubes high; Three 
14 ft. Specialty Brass Internal Tubular 
Cooler (or Heater) Seetions with ten 
2-in. s.s. tubes, never used; 12 ft. Cream 
ery Package LT. Cooler (or Heater) 
with 2S 2-in. stainless steel tubes. Write 
or wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe 
Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. Tele 
phone——MUrray Hill 2-4616. n-M 


FOR SALE-—Creamery Package 3-in. 
x 4-in. compressor. Self contained unit 
with cooling tower. Five h.p., 3 > phase 
motor, $500.00 Baker 3%-in. x 3M%4-in 
compressor with oversize condenser and 
receiver. Seven and a half h.p., 3 phase 
motor, $500,000. Compressors need only 
minor repairs, just stopped using them. 
One thousand gallon steel brine tank 
with set of 4%-in. ammonia coils, $100.00. 
Creamery Package rotary, 3 ean per 
minute, can washer, $400.00. Cherry 
Burrell box type preheater with four 
1%4-in. stainless steel tubes, $200.00. Six 
foot tubular cooler, 24 tubes, distributor 
pipe and trough, with covers, $100.00. 
Write Turner Dairies, P. O. Box 212 
Anniston, Alabama 5- 


M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—5)-S-10 C.B. water cooler, 
nO ton capacity, water level control, used 
less than year, replaced with larger equi; 
ment. Write C. M. Johnson, 5507 How 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. D-M 





FOR SALE—Five thousand Ib. York 
Short Time Pasteurizer complete inelud- 
ing section for cooling raw milk; 100 
to 300) gallon Stainless Steel Pasteu 
izers; 1000 gallon Cherry-Burrell Hori- 
zontal Coil Vats with stainless steel lin 
ings and tinned copper coils; No. 27 
Creamery Package Filler and Capper; 
G-70,. G-160, GV-20,) GV-24 Cherry 
Burrell Fillers; 4, 6 and 8S Wide Bottle 
Washers; Creamery Package and Lath 
rop-Paulson Can Washers, 3 ¢.p.m.; 125 
to 1500 gallon Homogenizers or Viscol 
izers; about 135 ft. Power Can Conveyor, 
also 2O ft. Power Case Conveyor with 
Booster and Power Can Conveyor, also 
20 ft. Power Case Conveyor with Booster 
and Power Units: 2000 and 3000 gallon 
Pfaudler Glass Lined Storage Tanks for 
by-products only ; Cherry-Burrell Churns, 
300 and 600 Ib. capacity; 3 ft. to 6 ft 
Stainless Steel, also Copper Vacuum 
Pans. Write or wire your requirements 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 
Kast 42nd Street, New York 17, New 
York. Telephone—MUrray Hill 2-4616 

>-M 





FOR SALE—1 6-20 Cherry-Burrell 
Bottle Filler (motor driven) $300.00; 1 
2-section Cooler with cover (6 feet wide) 
$150.00; 1 4-wide Sturdibilt Dottle 
Washer $200.00; 1 VPreheater $75.00; 1 
T% Gal. per minute MeCormick-Deering 
Separator (motor driven) 875.00; 1 
Weigh Unit with platform Seale $50.00; 
1 12 H. P. Leffel Boiler $200.00; 1 
Babeock Tester $50.00; 1 G-100 Cherry- 
Burrell Bottle Filler (3 cappers tor 4s 
MM. bottles) (3 cappers for 51 MM 
bottles ) S700.00. Prices quoted — are 
F.0.B. Newport, Kentucky. All of this 
equipment was in use in the past 30 
days. We will be happy to supply further 
information if desired. Write Clover Leaf 
Dairy, Newport, Kentucky -M-1 





FOR SALE One Cherry-Burrell 
churn, 200 Ibs. butter capacity, purchased 
new about two years ago, used lightly and 
in excellent condition. Wrte Sauquoit 
Valley Dairy Company, Ine., 491 French 
Road, Utica 4, New York. 7-M 





FOR SALE HTeil trailerized = milk 
tanks—brand new—stainless steel—tully 
insulated—slopng bottom and all famous 
Heil features—capacities from 2,500 ¢ 
3.790 gallons. IMMEDIATE DELIV 
ERY. Write The Heil (o.. Milwaukee 1. 
Wis. 5-M-2 


FOR SALE York heat exchanger. 
used Model HER Press; 45 stainless steel 
plates, capacity 18,000 Ibs. per hour 
heater or cooler, or 8,000 Ibs. per hour 
pasteurizer, regenerator and cooler Ex- 
cellent condition. Price $1,000.00. f.0.b 
Bronx, N , Write Karsten Dairies, 
Inc.. 2338 Hermany Ave., Bronx 61. 


N. ¥ -M 








WANTS AND FOR SALES 





For specialized help use our 
Classified Advertisements. The cost 
is small, the contacts many. 
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PLANT FOR SALE 


THERMOMETER REPAIR SERVICE 





FOR SALE—Newly equipped dairy 
plant; volume $200,000 Retail and 
Wholesale. Dairy bar and jobbing ice 
cream business. Building and Jand in- 
cluded. Located in northern Michigan. 
Write Box 301, care this publication. 

5-M 


THERMOMETERS — We _ repair 
Mercurial Indicating Thermometers, 
dial thermometers and recording 
thermometers of all makes. Instru- 
ments are reconditioned like new. 


POSITION WANTED as creamery 
foreman or utility man. Can pasteurize 
milk and cream, test and standardize, 
make cottage and farmers cheese and 
other milk by-products. Have had 20 
years’ experience, am in good health and 
am a steady worker with no bad habits 
I am able to make minor repairs on 
plant machinery. Write A. C. Libby, 


























































































































— Satisfaction guaranteed. For eco- =") Yast lafayette Avenue, Bronx ot 
~ FOR i SALE MILK PL ANT in 1 South ical . hi h . ; : 
Central Indiana, 5 retail and wholesale nomical savings ship your thermom- - 
ae routes. Complete modern equipment, eters to Nurnberg Thermometer HELP WANTED 
pik 1950 gross will be around $170,000.00, Co. 1 Livin ston St. Brookl n 
: ty Good location to start quality ice cream, N = ah g , 5 my WANTED—Production Manager, ca 
a 12,000 local population. Will sell busi- ew Tork. -M-t.t. pable of handling 1,000 gallons per day, 
ye M ness, real estate and equipment or will also must know ice cream ‘and mix 
bis consider leasing the real estate. Write 7 : Strictly sober, Dairy school background 
York fox 2O2Z, care this publication. — ‘ -M POSITION WANTED preferred. Location Columbia, South 
5 . “watr % ‘ i ae aay ERE RUST Carolina, good salary for right man 
100 _ DAI if ReTAlL W HOLE ES SAL E POST’ r 1ON Ww AN’ rE I) Experienced State experience. Write Carolina Dairies, 
: Sales 200 month; retail store, two operator, bott!ed milk, by-products, ice Columbia, South Carolina 5-M 
, ir buildings fully equipped; 300 gallon cream. Pure-Pak experience. Write Box : ms . . 
ori- daily; four routes; employ six; paper 200, care this publication. 5-M 
lin milk containers; ice cream, butter, com- . TION WANTEI MISCELLANEOUS 
20 jete line; six employees; no competi- -OSTTIO? ANTED um at < ; ; = - : > igi 5 
per: San : Ohio county seat . sell with sneer. present looking for an operator's job or ; FOR SALE Non Settling Chocolate 
ry Write APPLE COMPANY, BROKERS, creamery work. Have had some 20 years Syrup and Powder for making chocolate 
ottle CLEVELAND 15. OHIO. 3-M experience in the field. I was plant sup- milk. Ask your dairy supply jobber on 
ith erintendent at Hutchinson, Minn., for write us direct. The Bradway Chocolate 
125 = 3 Kraft Food Co., where we made churn, Company, New Castle, Indiana. D-m-tf 
scol WANTED TO BUY spray and roller powder, plastic cream, - , z 
vor, a2 butter and ice cream. Am 49 years old. a cng ee" Dairy a base 
vi WANTED Milk clarifier ,s References, write Alfred Hugstad, Zum made from fresh oranges. Ready to use, 
: - m-. bs. per = clarifier, capactty S- brota, Minn., and Ben. M. Zackariasen, add nothing but water. $1.35 per No. 10 
also 12, Ibs. per hour, Grade A require- - . : ; pc : 
ater ments. Also square milk bottles and Land O’Lakes Creameries, Ine., Minne- tin. The Bradway Chocolate Company, 
ties crates. Write Columbia Produce (o.. — Minn. Write Box 291, care ~ New Castle, Indiana. D-M-tt 
ves ‘o bia, Te 5. sublication. os 7 - ae =p as 
fee Columbia, ‘Tenn, -M Src cea a ee FOR SALE—Truck lettering and 
rs, WANTED Anderson Model No. 102 POSITION WANTED Dairy and trademark decals, made for your truck 
#. Junior Hand Filler, and attachments for Ice Cream Accountant Capable Exee- and store advertising. Easy to apply; 
wy Ice Cream Cups and Packages in good utive Excellent Background High- uniform, distinctive, economical for small 
os 1 condition. Write Mahanna Bros., 1706 est References from major and independ or large needs. Write for catalog 
= "hi . : = vs ‘ aw by ‘ OT _ ar . 
= ee Whitesboro St., Utiea, N. Y. o-M ent manufacturers. Write Box 302. care wag aly ew. 827 South —— 
mM ) WANTED—Stainless Steel milk tank of this publication. o-M ’ 
on. ' trailer. Two to 3000 galonns, single or " 
a 2 compartment. Must be in good condi- MILK ACCOUNTANT-CONTROL- = THERMOMETER REPAIR SERVICE 
ch. iy ~zallcong Bennett Creamery a LER—Twelve and a half years Save time and money. Use our “Cus 
ide) i ig A NEES ys accounting experience in dairy in- tonbuilt” repair service. All makes of 
ttle — d -b f d fi Sal instruments rebuilt like new. Fine work 
ea BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY ustry; utterfat an inancial ac- manship, fair prices and prompt service 
ring counting; thorough knowledge of Satisfaction ; guaranteed or money _re 
= FOR SALE—At reasonable prices and milk marketin overnment regu- funded. W Fie Fr. F leischhauer « Son. 
OO; terms, roller driers, vacuum pans, whey ° a9 id 8936 18tth Place, Hollis 7, New ore 
i. tanks, storage tanks, truck tanks and lations. Salary $200 per week. “—— ir M ‘al Indi -* sng 
rry- trailers and also a few air. tight de . © repens sereurs ndicating ser 
1S Laval separators. The pr } alas Reply to Box 262, care this pub- mometers, dial thermometers and record 
IM. P. O. Box 1469, Minnehaha Station, Min- _ lication. 5-M —e ing thermometers of all makes. Instru 
are neapolis 6, Minnesota. 5-M ‘iin — ’ «a ments are reconditioned like new. Satis 
this : POSITION WANTED—Milk Grade faction guaranteed. For economical say 
30 ATTEN TION—Cheese manufacturers, A Supervisor, for milk producing farm- ings, ship your thermometers to Nurn 
her let us help you with your whey disposal, ian, tenis coniiuen ‘aheaiieneilie berg Thermometer Company, 124 Living 
eat we can furnish you with roller driers ‘ : my ae : ston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 5-M-tf 
MI-1 for drvine w : and general health of herd. Cheaper and ae 
| or drying whey, at reasonable prices , , , : : 
nell and under certain circumstances ean better milk production. Veterinary school Have you a plant or machinery 
er finance pe of purchase price. The ing. Lifetime of experience, Soon avail- you want to sell? Somebody needs 
Stepp Company, P. O. Box 1469, Minne- able, and for a reasonable salary. Write ‘ 
a haha Station, Minneapolis 6, Minnesota. R. H. Crandall, Box 234, Beleu, New what you have. A Want Ad will 
call 5-M Mexico 5-M-1 find a buyer. 
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. The NEW and BETTER Pi 
2 : -— 
Way to Handle ——<\ 
ae Composite Milk Samples ——— 
mur » Successful milk plant managers 4 — 
ur i everywhere are using COMPO- ——————4 
‘x- ' COOLER Sample Bottle Cabinets. = —— oo 
Lb } COMPO-COOLER speeds sample = -—— dered 
al handling and affords substantial — ——4 — Pow 
1 savings in time and labor. — ——a Skim 
M COMPO-COOLER gives you com- — = Whole Milk. 
. plete electric refrigeration. Cabi- — 
— net is lifetime stainless steel ER, ee 
There is a COMPO-COOLER in a = "4 asa 
capacity, style and size to fit — BUR 
mm your porticular plant needs —— a i | rk, 
ur — 7. °o 
st Write today for illustrated booklet and complete details. = 156 Fr es St. Jz 
= = 
COMPO-COOLER COMPANY, Glens Falls 5, N. Y. = SS 
w 
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